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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY AS THE 
IDEOLOGY OF CONSENSUS THEORY 


BY WILLIAM OLIVER MARTIN 


ACCORDING TO THE REALISTIC TRADITION, a social order not only is but ought to 
be partially determined by men’s insights into philosophical (in particular, meta- 
physical) truths. Historically, this notion was not even consciously relinquished 
by presumably non-realistic positions, i.e., idealisms. The complete inversion 
awaited more recent times. It is now often held that such philosophical ideas 
are, and always have been, chiefly determined by the nature of the social order or 
culture out of which they have arisen. In this case the formal pattern of ideas 
is called an “ideology,” rather than a metaphysics. The distinction is important, 
although in literature the names are constantly interchanged, thus causing some 
confusion. The practical implications for educational theory are these. In 
the one case, educational practice is partially determined by metaphysical truth. 
In the other, educational and social practice (which tend to become equated) 
determine one’s philosophy, which now is ideology. 


Now we ask the question: Is Whitehead’s thought essentially a metaphysics 
or an ideology? In the time allowed our demonstration cannot be conclusive, 
but we intend to show that there is evidence that Whitehead’s thought is ideo- 
logical; and furthermore, that it is a world-view of the kind that is implied by 


“consensus theory,”’ which recently has been so influential in educational and 


social theory. 

If this is the case, then it is important. For any view of democracy or educa- 
tion requires some ideas that are metaphysical or ideological. The difference 
between the democracy of, say, our U. S. Constitution and that of present day 
consensus theory is that the formtr rests upon a metaphysics as a foundation, to 
which it is subordinated and by which it is regulated. On the other hand, with 
regard to the relation of consensus theory and ideology the converse relation holds. 
An ideology cannot be a foundation for consensus theory. Rather an ideology is 
determined by, and hence is a superstructure of, consensus theory. Consensus 
theory is regulative of ideology, and not conversely. 


WILLIAM OLIVER MARTIN is a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. This paper was read at the Philosophy of Education Meeting in Detroit, March 1956. 
Other articles by Dr. Martin appeared in the January, 1953 and the October, 1956 issues of Educational 


Theory. 
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If all this is so, then the revolutionary nature of Whitehead’s thought may 
better be understood. As an ideology of consensus theory it will provide the 
latter with a world-view. Furthermore, no longer can Whitehead’s thought be 
classified as a kind of realism for the purpose of supporting a theism or religion. 


Consensus as CosMOLoGY IN WHITEHEAD 
Let us see how consensus, which in education is a social theory, becomes for 
Whitehead an ideology, which for him is “cosmology” or ‘““metaphysics.””! 


A society “consists of a set of contiguous occasions in serial order. A man, 
defined as an enduring percipient, is such a society.”” All real actual things that 
endure are societies. And any society “enjoys a history expressing its changing 
reactions to changing circumstances.’ Societies exist at different levels. An 
army, a regiment, men, cells, blood and bones are all societies. All societies are 
in process, for all real things are composed of actual entities, and by the “principle 
of process” the “‘being”’ of an actual entity is constituted by its “becoming.’” 
Actual entities or occasions prehend or feel the actual world. Being bipolar, the 
feelings of an actual entity are mental and physical, and by means of these the 
actual world is prehended or felt. By means of physical feelings of the world, 
and in terms of the “subjective aim” (i.e., the private purposes) of mental feelings, 
actual occasions are in a continuous process of making decisions. The actual 
world at any time may be said to be determined or constituted by the sum-total 
of all such decisions made by actual occasions and societies. 


On the human level, according to consensus theory, such decisions are the 
commitments made in the process of democratic cooperation. Whitehead’s 
conception of nature seems to be a generalization of this notion, although the 
decisions or commitments made by things in process are to be understood analog- 
ously according to complexity of organization. The authors of The Improvement 
of Practical Intelligence stress consensus as a creative process, with the emphasis 
on persuasion rather than violence or compromise. To the degree that an 
individual participates in this process he will realize that “‘ “I think’ best when I 
recognize that, in a way of speaking, ‘it thinks’ last.”> Now “it thinks” refers 
to this creative, democratic process which, in a sense, produces me, the thinker. 
Compare this with the philosophy of organism which, Whitehead says, “conceives 
the thought as a constituent operation in the creation of the occasional thinker. 
The thinker is the final end whereby there is thought.’® In short, the creative 
process produces the thinker. 





In consensus or democratic planning the community thinks through me. Or, 
as was said, “I think” best when “it” thinks through me. In such democratic 


'References in the footnotes are made to the following works: 
(PR)—Alfred North Whithead, Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 
(AI)—Alfred North Whithead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Macmillan, 1933). 
(AE)—Alfred North Whithead, Aims of Education (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 
(IPI)—R. Bruce Raup, G. E. Axtelle, K. D. Benne, B. O. Smith, The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 

2AT, p. 263. 

sl, p. 262. 

4PR pp. 34-35. 

5IPI, p. 115. 

‘PR, p. 228. 
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action there is a mutual interplay between the individual and the community. 
The individual enters democratic planning with private thoughts and interests, 
but in the process he emerges as an objectified individual, i.e., he loses his mere 
subjectivity and “‘seeks reorientation and reincorporation in the community. hd 
But this process for, Whitehead is descriptive of the very nature of things. In 
nature the “creative process is rythmic: it swings from the publicity of many 
things to the individual privacy; and it swings back from the private individual 
to the publicity of the objectified individual.”* The authors of The Improvement 
of Practical Intelligence constantly repeat that the heart of democratic planning 
is the communion of persuasion. In italics they say: “We hold that the community 
of human persuasion is the most comprehensive goal of thought and endeavor.””® 
And Whitehead says: ““The worth of men consists in their liability to persuasion.”’"” 
But he goes further. The inversion represented by consensus theory on the social 
level with respect to realistic positions resting upon such notions as ‘substance,’ 
“authority,” and the moral “natural law,” is carried over by Whitehead into his 
conception of nature. Not only does thought produce the thinker, process sup- 
plants substance as ultimate, creativity takes the place of Aristotle’s “primary 
substance,” but the very process of persuasion which dignifies man now becomes 
a cosmological ultimate in ideology ; for the “creation of the world . . . is the 


victory of persuasion over force.” 


But in themselves these parallels do not establish the plausibility of our 
thesis. Is the philosophy of organisms a metaphysics discovered independently 
of individual and social purposes, and regulative of them? Or, is it essentially 
an ideology determined by social and educational theory? Most students of 
Whitehead would answer affirmatively to the first question. Their reasoning 
might be as follows. 


If Whitehead’s thought is essentially ideological, truth would be a reflection 
of men’s interests. If so, a metaphysical theory as the expression of a person’s 
interests would determine both its own method and its evidence, in which case no 
metaphysics could ever be refuted, and hence it could never be classified as knowl- 
edge or as one kind of science among others. Would not such a radical inversion 
mean the abandonment of philosophy in any traditional sense? And isn’t this 
quite incompatable with the usual interpretation of Whitehead? On the contrary, 
we believe that Whitehead clearly means all this, and that the revolutionary 
nature of his thought has not been sufficiently appreciated. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AESTHETIC 


Let us begin by noticing that “in place of the . . . hierarchy of categories of 
thought, the philosophy of organism finds a hierarchy of categories of feeling.”’"” 
The aesthetic would, then, take precedence over the “good” and the “true”, for 
the former has a peculiar affinity with feeling in a sense in which the latter do not. 
“Truth matters because of Beauty.’ “The real world is good when it is 
beautiful.”"* Also, Whitehead usually correlates values with interests, but natural 


‘IPI, p. 263. NAT, p. 105; also, p. 31. 
‘PR, p. 229. 2PR, p. 252. 
IPI, p. 263. Al, p. 3 


“AT, p. 105. MAI, p. 345. 
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science with concepts. For example, “. . . it must be one of the motives of 


a complete cosmology, to construct a system of ideas which bring the aesthetic, 
moral, and religious interests into relation with those concepts of the world which 
have their origin in natural science.”"* This would seem to imply subjectivism, 
with the implication that since interest determines value and value determines 
truth, therefore interest determines truth. But this is exactly what is meant. 
Whitehead says that “the philosophy of organism entirely accepts the subjectivist 
bias of modern philosophy.’’® Just as consensus theory on the social level is a 
method of resolving conflicting interests decause it admits such subjectivism, so 
the revolution of Whitehead is to generalize subjectivism and extend it to every 
actual entity. 


Let us see how this affects the conception of philosophy. Whitehead says 
that “in the real world it is more important that a proposition be interesting than 
that it be true. The importance of truth is, that it adds to interest.”"7 What, 
then determines “importance?” ‘The answer is that “importance depends on 
purpose and on point of view.”"® It would seem, then, that what one accepts 


as true depends on purpose and point of view. Again, “the criticism of a theory 


does not start from the question, True or false? It consists in noting its scope of 


useful application and its failure beyond that scope.’”'* A theory is true, then, 
because it is useful; and not conversely. 


It is not always clear that Whitehead means to extend such a notion of truth 


to the natural sciences. But neither is it absolutely clear that the holders of 


consensus theory mean to extend consensus to any causal-genetic science.2”. How- 
ever, Whitehead is clear about truth and method outside of the positive sciences. 


If usefulness is a criterion for the truth of a theory, then would it not also 
determine both philosophical method and evidence? Logically it would if it is 
also the case that theory determines method. We are told that this is so. 
Philosophy embodies the method of the “working hypothesis,”’ and “‘it prescribes 
method.’”! But what about “evidence?” It, too, is dictated by theory. “‘A 
great deal of confused philosophical thought has its origin in obliviousness to the 
fact that relevance of evidence is dictated by theory.”” How, then, can a 
philosophical system be refuted and shown to be essentially false? This is 
impossible, for “‘a system of philosophy is never refuted; it is only abandoned.’ 
In short, the real test is its usefulness. 


If metaphysics has an autonomy, and is regulative of social purposes, then 
any metaphysical system would be abandoned because it is refuted. On the other 
hand, if a philosophical system lacks autonomy and is essentially determined by 
social purpose, then it could not be refuted, but, as Whitehead says, only abandoned. 


PR, p. VI; also, p. 6; AI, pp. 286, 291. 
6PR, p. 253. 

MPR, p. 395-396; also, Cf. AI, p. 313. 
AT, p. 295. 

AT, p. 285. 

2Cf, IPI, pp. 179, 217. 

2AT, p. 286; also, p. 283. 

2A], p. 284. 

BPR, p.9 
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Here, again, we find the difference between metaphysics and ideology. All ideology 
serves the purposes of an age, and then is abandoned when no longer useful because 
of changing circumstances. 


Everyone believes that one should conform to the ultimate nature of things. 
Men differ only in what they are. If Reconstructionism and consensus theory 
constitute the New Reformation educationally and socially, then what is implied 
as to its ideological analogue? Either Whitehead’s system, or one very similar, is 
implied. Probably no system ever created better expresses the ideology of con- 
sensus theory. We have tried to give some evidence for this, although much 
more could be given if time and space permitted. Consensus theory is not con- 
genial to just any cosmological system. If, as it holds, democracy is “total,” 
then the world must conform to it; and conversely. And so Whitehead’s world is 
social throughout, the interaction of individuals and societies on all levels to be 
interpreted analogously in terms of socialization and democracy as consensus. 
It is for this reason that Whitehead can say what otherwise would sound rather 


995 


strange: “‘A tree is a democracy. 


OrDER AS A SOCIAL Propuct 


According to consensus theory in ethics or religion there can be no eternal 
verities, fixed ends or principles. There is no law or authority imposed upon man 
and to which he is obligated, for all order is merely a social product. Whitehead 
takes the same notion and reads it back into nature. He says: ““This doctrine, 
that order is a social product, appears in modern science as the statistical theory 
of the laws of nature... .’"%* Again, according to consensus theory there can 
be no one ideal which all men should attain, and in terms of which they must be 


judged if they fail. For Whitehead this is likewise the case throughout nature— 


‘There is not just one ideal ‘order’ which all actual entities should attain and fail 
to attain.””” Of course, in itself such a parallel does not show whether such a 
statement is strictly metaphysical or ideological. But it is clearly the latter for 
he says: “The notion of one ideal arises from the disastrous overmoralization of 
thought under the influence of fanaticism, or pedantry.” 


On the practical level neither Whitehead nor the believers in consensus theory 
are indifferentists. Whether the ‘‘new” that is demanded is called ‘“Recon- 
structionism” or “The New Reformation” (the title of one of Whitehead’s chapters) 
is chiefly verbal. The authors of The Improvement of Practical Intelligence tell 
us that “there can be little doubt that the core of universal values which gave our 
culture its form and basic pattern is undergoing disintegration at a disconcerting 
rate.” For Whitehead not only is Catholic orthodoxy in religion and morals 
both “evil” and “‘vicious,’*® but also “Protestant Christianity . . . is showing 
all the signs of a steady decay. Its dogmas no longer dominate: its divisions no 


“IPI, pp. 210-212. 
*%AI, p. 264. 
*PR, p. 142. 
2=PR, p. 128. 
28PR, p. 128. 
2TPI, p. 10. 


XAT, pp. 213, 276; PR, pp. 45, 52, 520, 526. 
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longer interest: its institutions no longer direct the pattern of life.’ If this is so, 
the advocates of consensus quite consistently point out that whoever still holds to 
fixed moral and religious principles—which define “‘prejudice’”—cannot fit into 
the new reformation, and unless they are amenable to persuasion physical force 
must be used against them.*? The secularization of society must be total. It 
is to be noted that the argument of the consensus theorists here is not that this is 
so because God does not exist, but rather that any other alternative “does not 
command the acceptance of our age.’ 


Whitehead argues likewise. So strongly does he feel that he would revise 
the Bible, giving it a politico-social orientation. To illustrate he suggests sub- 
stituting the speech of Pericles to the Athenians for the Book of Revelations.** 
But he is also interested in constructing an ontology which fits the contemporary 
(not “modern’’*) mind. If traditional theism is in decay and hence useless, and 
if a decaying system is ‘“‘an obstructive nuisance,’’*®* then an ontological seculariza- 
tion is quite as urgent as the social. “The secularization of the concept of God’s 
functions in the world is at least as urgent a requisite of thought as is the seculariza- 
tion of other elements in experience.’ If, according to consensus theory, on 
the socio-psychological level God is an imaginative projection,®* then what would 
be its ideological correlate? Since there are other realities than human beings it 
would have to be held that they, too, contribute in helping to create God. This is, 
of course, Whitehead’s thesis. God, as real, as concrete, is created by the world.** 


Whitehead says: “In my view the creation of the world is the first unconscious 
act of speculative thought; and the first task of a self-conscious philosophy is to 
explain how it has been done.’ If we will remember that such creation has also 
been identified both with the victory of persuasion over the various modes of 
force and with the “divine” element in the world,*' that consensus theory identifies 
this same creative and persuasive process with the “religious” (not religion) and 
the “moral”? on the human social level, and that other than the data of the natural 
sciences it is social practice as an expression of interest that determines a world- 
view, then it becomes understandable why it is plausible to say that Whitehead’s 
philosophy is essentially an ideology rather than a metaphysics or cosmology in 
any realistic sense. One might say, and not too inaccurately, that the ultimate 
nature of things is a descriptive extension of the ideal of consensus theory. The 
evidence to the contrary (and there is some) might be explained by pointing out 
that in spite of his radical terminological revision Whitehead was not always able 
to free himself from the philosophical past which he was inverting. 


3A, p. 205. 
2]PI, pp. 175, 210-211, 
SIP], p. 261. 
4Al, p. 219. 
®AI, p. 169, 289. 
*AI, p. 203. 
37PR, p. 315. 
3s]PI, p. 261. 
39PR, part V. 
“AF, p. 246. 
“Al, p. 213. 
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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY AS THE IDEOLOGY OF CONSENSUS THEORY 


Without explanation we may make a few brief statements as to the probable 
significance of all this. 


1. If philosophy is essentially concerned with the metaphysical foundations 
of other kinds of knowledge, then teachers of these kinds would have to study 
metaphysics in order to understand their own subjects. The original meaning 
of the “Doctor of Philosophy” degree had this connotation. On the other hand, 
if philosophy is essentially an ideological superstructure derivative from the 
positive or experimental sciences, then the practitioners of these sciences should 
be the best qualified for the task. Philosophy as metaphor and poetry can be 
handled by the English department; as history of ideas, by the History department; 
as the ideology of human behavior, by the social sciences. The philosophy of 
education would not be a kind of knowledge which regulates educational practice, 
and to which every educator should be exposed. It would rather become a project 
of interest chiefly to the few who want to erect some overall superstructure which 
is descriptive of “‘the mind of the age” as reflected in experimental educational 
practice. 


If these are the correct implications as to the nature of philosophy as Whitehead 
and consensus theory believe it to be, then philosophy should be an extension of 
education and social science departments. As autonomous it has no reason for 
being, and except as a concession to past institutional arrangements certainly does 
not merit separate departmental status. 


2. Since much, if not most, of contemporary Protestantism in its decay is 
no longer “reformational,”’ but quite revolutionary in its slow but gradual trans- 
formation, it becomes understandable why consensus theory has increasingly 
become more congenial to the churches on a practical level, and to the ideology of 
Whitehead on a theoretical level. Just as in the case of jurisprudence, with the 
abandonment of Natural Law theory, the law is merely what the judges say it is, 
so with the loss of authority, and with the shift of power to the laymen, by means 
of consensus theology is whatever various groups say it is. As the absurdity of 
each group making truth-claims, in any traditional sense, becomes apparent, the 
tendency has been to obtain consistency by changing theology to fit consensus 
practice. Whitehead has constructed the kind of world that must exist if by the 
method of consensus human beings, as part of nature, are to satisfy their emotional 
needs with something more than a local and limited frame of reference. 


APPENDIX 

For consensus theory, use has been made of the one volume—R. Bruce Raup, 
G. E. Axtelle, K. D. Benne, B. O. Smith, The mprovement of Practical Intelligence 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 


As relevant for our paper we state the following theses we believe to be found 
there. 

(1) The human being is what he does, and his doing consists in a continuous 
adjustment and readjustment to his environment in the process of satisfying his 
wants and interests. A society is essentially “‘a communion of feelings.” 


(2) Values, ideals, goals, norms are objects of, and are determined by, human 
interests. Being relative to man as a social animal, they are not, and should not, 
be fixed or absolute. (Continued on page 64) 








EXPERIENCE IN CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION: III 


The Modification of Dewey’s Viewpoint 
BY JOE PARK 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION HAS BEEN THE MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION which 
supposedly embodies many of Dewey’s thoughts on the nature of experience. It 
is generally agreed, however, that the supporters of this movement have not fully 
understood or applied Dewey’s concept of experience. As one authority has said: 
“It is, of course, a fact that much of what called itself progressive education was 
just a travesty of what Dewey intended.””! 


Why this should have occurred is an appropriate subject for inquiry. An 
examination of the evidence suggests three possible answers. First, Dewey’s 
style of writing undoubtedly contributed to a misunderstanding, and perhaps, even 
neglect of his work. It is a constant complaint of students in education who are 
required to read Dewey that his style is most difficult. In part to satisfy the 
demand of the “‘average student”’ for “‘an expository analysis of the main points”’ 
in Dewey’s philosophy, Professor Horne published his 1932 volume. 


Students of rhetoric have examined the style employed by Dewey and have 
found it wanting. As one has said: 


In general, the points he has to make are comparatively simple ones. But my 
impression is that he has not always thought them out to a clear issue, and still less 
has he taken pains to put them in terms that will make them clear to his reader.* 


Beach suspected that Dewey may have taken pride in carelessness because he 
was championing the natural and instinctive as opposed to the pedantic and 
formal in thought and conduct. 


Dewey was not unmindful of the limitations of his style. Once while analyzing 
these limitations he had this to say: 


I imagine that my development has been controlled largely by a struggle between 
a native inclination toward the schematic and formally logical, and those incidents of 
personal experience that compelled me to take account of actual material. . . . The 
marks, the stigmata, of the struggle to weld together the characteristics of a formal, 
theoretic interest and the material of a maturing experience of contacts with realities 
also showed themselves, naturally, in style of writing and manner of presentation. 


JOE PARK is a Professor in the School of Education at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
This is the final article in a series of three dealing with the “Concept of Experience in Education.” The 
Jirst two articles appeared in the July, 1957 and October, 1957 issues of the journal. 


'Frederic Ernst, ‘How Dangerous is John Dewey?” The Atlantic Monthly, CXCI, (May, 1953), 
pp. 59-62. 

*Herman Harrell Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), p vii. 

3Joseph Warren Beach, The Outlook for American Prose (Chicago: The University of Chica 
Press, 1926), p. 49. 
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EXPERIENCE IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 9 


During the time when the schematic interest predominated, writing was comparatively 
easy; there were even compliments upon the clearness of my style. Since then thinking 
and writing have been hard work. . . . It is hardly necessary to say that I have not 
been among those to whom the union of abilities to satisfy these two opposed require- 
ments, the formal and the material, came easily.‘ 


Second, because those who tried to implement Dewey’s philosophy at the class- 
room level may not have fully grasped the meaning of it, they tended to think and 
act in terms of the extreme. Dewey was certain that this had already happened 
by 1938. Calling for more contact between the mature and the immature than 
existed in the traditional school and warning that the new principles of experience 
of themselves did not solve any of the problems of the actual management of 


schools, he remarked: 


Rather they set new problems which have to be worked out on the basis of a new 
philosophy of experience. The problems are not even recognized, to say nothing of 
being solved, when it is assumed that it suffices to reject the ideas and practices of the 
old education and then go to the opposite extreme. Yet I am sure that you will 
appreciate what is meant when I say that many of the newer schools tend to make 
little or nothing of organized subject-matter of study; to proceed as if any form of 
direction and guidance by adults were an invasion of individual freedom, and as if the 
idea that education should be concerned with the present and future meant that 
acquaintance with the past has little or no role to play in education. Without pressing 
these defects to the point of exaggeration, they at least illustrate what is meant by a 
theory and practice of education which proceeds negatively or by reaction against 
what has been current in education. . . . 

It is not too much to say that an educational philosophy which professes to be based 
on the idea of freedom may become as dogmatic as ever was the traditional education 
which is reacted against.® 


It is interesting to reflect for a moment on Randolph Adam’s statement at this 
point. He encountered Dewey in England and struck up a conversation with 
him. In the course of this conversation Adams reported that Dewey remarked: 
“God deliver me from my disciples.’”® 


Third, the educational writers who sought to interpret Dewey must bear some 
of the responsibility for misconstruing the philosophy of experience advanced by 
him. Somewhere along the line the process of thinking and the concept of experi- 
ence became divorced. Thus the heart was cut away from the body. Experience 
became overt activity, the “passive’’ phase of experience was no longer adequately 
emphasized, as was the case in Dewey’s writings. 


KILPATRICK AS AN INTERPRETER 
Foremost among the interpreters of Dewey was William Heard Kilpatrick. 
He must bear some responsibility for the situation which arose. In no way should 


this be interpreted to mean that he did not think himself to be in agreement with 
Dewey. On the contrary, it is quite evident that he considered himself in full 
‘John Dewey, “From Absolution to Experimentalism,” in G. R. Adams and W. P. Montague, 
Contemporary American Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), Vol. I, pp. 16-17. 
5John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938), pp. 9-10. 
®Told to the author on a visit to the William Clements Library, University of Michigan, where 
Randolph Adams served as Curator until his death. 
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agreement with Dewey. However, it is clear that in his attempts to indicate how 
Dewey’s philosophy of experience might be applied he contributed to its mis- 
interpretation. A few examples may help to make this plain. 

In 1926 Kilpatrick delivered a series of three lectures at Rutgers University 
which were sponsored by the Luther Laflin Kellogg Foundation and which he 
published in 1930. In the third lecture he explained how the schools had improved 
under the influence of the ‘“‘new education.”’ Then he began a discussion of 
“experiencing.” In the course of his lecture he said: 


Experience is often thought of as consisting only of what comes to one, as I experience 
a burn. This passive side is present, but it is not all, nor for learning purposes is it 
the most significant part. What counts for most is what we do actively by reaction 
or, better still, by creative initiative.’ 


The first thing that will strike the critical student is the use of the term 
“passive side.” Such a student will note that Kilpatrick is referring to Dewey’s 
discussion of the nature of experience. But what will alarm him is that Kilpatrick 
has confused the meaning of “active” and “‘passive” in Dewey’s definition of 
experience. In fact he has reversed the meanings Dewey attached to these words. 
Note that Kilpatrick said the passive side of experience consisted in what comes to 
one. Dewey defined the passive side of experience as “undergoing”’; that is, 
suffering or undergoing consequences, thinking. He referred to the active side of 
experience as “‘trying.’”® 


Kilpatrick believed that experience mostly came to one, if it is fair to judge 
from the above quotation. Dewey rejected this limitation in his technical defini- 
tion of education which definitely pointed to a planning and searching for 
experience. 


Returning to his third lecture, Kilpatrick proceeded to connect a kind of 
behaviorist psychology and the theory of needs to his concept of experience. He 
continued by calling for an active, willing, doing side of experience which seems 
to be a reversal of his use of the term in the paragraph previously quoted. Before 
plunging into his discussion of “social experience,” “education for pupil activity” 
and the “‘new curriculum” he wrote: 


“This active, willing, doing side of experience is what we here demand. Only 
as it is practiced will it grow. In education properly conceived the growing use of 
such experience is then both end and means to end. This active experience the 
new school must supply.’’® 


Throughout the lecture he pleaded for actual experience. “Actual experience”’ 
demanded a school which possessed three things: 


First, it must be a school of life, of actual experiencing. No other one could furnish 
the needed learning conditions. Second, it must be a place where pupils are active, & 
where pupil enterprises form the typical unit of learning procedure, for purposeful f 
activity is the typical unit of the worthy life wherever lived. Third, there must be 


RTI 


?William Heard Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930), p. 114. 

8John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), pp. 
163-64. 

°Op. cit., p. 115. 
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teachers who, on the one hand, sympathize with childhood, knowing thus that growing 
can take place only through progressive pupil activity, and who, on the other hand, see 
and know that growing is only as it leads to ever widening effectual control.’ 


“Actual experiencing” of concrete school activities built upon “pupil enter- 
prises” involving overt activity run throughout the discussions. 


He called for “pupil activity,” “pupil activity in enterprises which they feel 
as their own.”"! He defines subject matter “primarily as a way of behaving’”’” 
and in so doing ignores the definition set out by Dewey who stressed “facts, 
observed, recalled, read, and talked about, and the ideas suggested, in course of a 
development of a situation having a purpose.’ 


Kilpatrick’s idea of subject matter is nebulous, or perhaps even meaningless. 
If it involves behaving alone, it again stresses overt behavior. How is behavior 
to be determined or judged? In a word, where is critical thinking in this philos- 
ophy? Quite obviously it is neglected. 


Thinking as an aspect of experience, if it is included, is secondary in 
importance. In fact, in the entire series of lectures Kilpatrick gave but slight 
attention to it. Problem solving, thinking, project, and critical thinking are 
generally ignored. They do not appear in the index or in the table of contents. 
In the body of the lecture they received passing attention in at least three instances. 
In one place he demanded that pupil enterprises be such as to call forth thinking." 
Again at the end of his third lecture he offered the opinion that “the life process is 
in some respects good and may by thoughtful endeavor be made better.” Earlier 
he had charged the “new philosophy” with the duty to “prepare the rising genera- 
tion to think that they can and will think for themselves.’’"® 


But one should not judge a writer’s belief by one book or article any more 
than he should judge that spring has arrived with the return of the first robin. 
Examples of the tendencies found in the lecture series are evident in many of his 
numerous articles and books. 


For instance, few would argue that the teacher should take the pupil where he 
is and guide him in his learning to “a better stock of interests, ideas and methods.” 
However, some would wish to reject his basis for selecting experiences in terms of 
the child’s “aims and purposes he himself feels, at which he will work if given a 
chance.” Isn’t he appealing again to a child-oriented experience? And when 
he expressed the belief that “. . . it is first, last, and all the time not subject 
matter which most and most immediately concerns us but life and personality and 
their best growth,’!® he again may have encouraged the practice of ignoring the 

0Tbid., pp. 112-13. 

"Jbid., p. 121. 

2]bid., p. 122. 

1830p. cit., p. 212. 

MOp. cit., p. 120. 

6] bid., p. 133. 

’Tbid., p. 60. 

17William Kilpatrick, ‘““The Education We Need! The New Versus the Old,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, XXIII (September, 1946), p. 8. 

18William Kilpatrick, 4 Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process (Bureau of Publications: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), p. 22. 
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“stuff” of learning as Dewey called it. Before someone concludes that this quote 
may have been lifted from context, let it be said in Kilpatrick’s behalf that he 
later described how growth takes place. But in this is revealed his practice of 
elevating the child to a position of extreme prominence in the learning process, 
thus discounting in part the place of teacher guidance and direction." 


Along this same line, in his discussion of the curriculum as a process of living 
he referred to “child directed learning.” In his attempt to define the activity 
movement by means of the inductive method he uses activity and experience 
interchangeably.*! 


Finally, in his two chief works, The Foundation of Method and The Philosophy 
of Education these same tendencies may be observed. In the first of these he paid 
attention to “actual experience,’ demanded a place for “race experience” and 
looked upon it as the “best teacher.”” He warned that first hand experiences 
might be too painful or costly and suggested that they would have to be combined 
with “second hand” ones. He discussed how he would take pains to give numerous 
first hand experiences and that these had to be such as to be always meaningful 
and so guided as to give ‘more and better meaning.”’ He gave the essence of 
thinking as “‘a going from this to a that” and as a “look into the future.” It is 
difficult to equate this line of reasoning with Dewey’s idea even if you add that the 
reliability of thinking is improved by “‘accumulating the tested results of past 
thinking and partly by building good thought habits.’”’ What are good thought 
habits? Is all thinking tested by bringing to bear upon it the results of past 
experience? Again one is disappointed to find Kilpatrick so inadequate on the 
subject.” 


Nor was his Philosophy of Education any more helpful. If anything, it was 
less so. In this volume experience is a “‘specific kind of life content.’ What kind 
of content? Why, that “content of life as a self-conscious being sees it when he is 
in active interaction with his environment.”’ The answer is quite as vague as one 
could ever expect a writer to give. But he continued in just as vague a way to say 
that the unit of study had to be the person-in-active-interaction with his environ- 
ment. The “situation,” whatever that may have meant, impinged upon the 
person who undergoes, responds by feelings stirred, sizing up the situation, 
devising goals and means of control. In this manner is the person free to feel 
hope or fear as the situation demands.” 


Thus, Kilpatrick wrote and as he wrote he confused because he may not have 
been clear in his own thinking. In fact, an extended study of many of Kilpatrick’s 
writings seems to justify the conclusion that: (1) at times he seemed confused as 
to what Dewey meant by experience; (2) he thought of experience mostly in terms 


'"Tbid., pp. 27-28 

William Kilpatrick, ““The Curriculum as a Process of Living”, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXV (February, 1936), pp. 55-56. 

"William Kilpatrick, “Definition of the Activity Movement” in The Activity Movement, 33rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 2, 1934, pp. 45-64. 

2William Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), 
pp. 221-226. 

William Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), 
pp. 22-25. 
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of overt behavior or activity involving sense impressions; and (3) he did not place 
the emphasis on critical thinking or the scientific method that Dewey believed was 
the heart of the whole experiencing process. While Kilpatrick is not accused of 
deliberately attempting to dilute experience in education, nevertheless his writings 
have contributed to that end. In spite of this, it would be unfair to place the full 
burden of guilt on Kilpatrick. Others must share this with him. 


CHILDS AND OTHERS AS INTERPRETERS 


In a summary of the nature of progressive education Childs showed the center 
of experience to be “activity based on child needs, interests and life situations.” 
This particular summary represented the view that was predominant among 
progressive educators of the time. _ It is well to quote in full what Childs had to say. 


It is held that the child learns as he experiences. He learns most surely and with 
the highest probability of all-round good results when his learning comes in pursuit 
of activities which make a direct appeal to him and which furnish from within them- 
selves their own motivations and controls. The function of the school is to provide 
opportunity for the child to engage in wholehearted purposeful activity which has 
immediately-sensed meaning and appeal because they relate to his own needs, interests 
and life conditions. The child learns and grows as he progressively reconstructs his 
experience through participation in these expanding activities. Education is this 
process of the development of person-hood through the “continuous reconstruction of 


experience.’”4 


In this short paragraph the use of the word “‘appeal’’ appears twice. In the 
first case the child is engaged in activity which makes a “direct appeal’ to him. 
In the second instance the activity has ‘‘immediately-sensed meaning and appeal.” 
Now these activities have appeal because they are related to the pupil’s “own 
needs, interests and life conditions.” At the end of the paragraph Childs indicates 
that the pupil grows as he reconstructs experience. But the author does not 
describe the reconstruction of experience though it can be assumed that he had the 
Dewey meaning of reconstruction in mind. 


Whether Childs agreed with this description of the nature of experience, held 
by a large segment of the progressives, does not matter. What does matter is the 
fact that his article provides further evidence of the trend away from the Dewey 
concept of experience, toward a child-centered, activity-minded school program 
that overlooked, at least in part, the vital importance of thinking in the process of 
experiencing. 


In the same year that Childs wrote the material cited above, the Progressive 
Education Association published its volume on Reorganizing Secondary Education. 
This book was the first of a series of publications designed to report the findings 
of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum with regard to the problems 
of reorganizing secondary education. 


The authors of this book set forth the need to reorganize secondary education 
and placed emphasis on the “development of intelligence” or insight into the 
complexity of modern life and the ability of citizens to establish order and value in 


*John L. Childs, “Progressive Education and the Secondary School,” Progressive Education, 
XVI (October, 1939), p. 413. 
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life. They called for experience in the secondary school] that would eventuate in 
“creative social participation.” So far so good. But experience is never 
described or defined, and the reader is again left without a specific guide. He must 
search for help in passages scattered throughout the book. For example: “the 
experience is as much determined by the person as by the events which befall 
him.”6 Regarding curriculum construction and experience they wrote: 


To serve the educational needs of students as set forth in this book curricular experi- 
ences must meet the three following criteria: 

First, they must relate meaningfully to the prevailing desires, inclinations, and 
quests of the particular students for whom they are designed, since needs are personal 
in reference. Curricular experiences, in other words, must have identifiable connection 
with the individual students’ desires for a sense of security, of belonging, of achievement, 
and the like, and must contribute to the fulfillment in socially desirable ways. 

Second, they must be relevant to significant current social, economic, political, and 
cultural trends as they bear upon the adolescent, since needs are also always social in 
reference. In other words, they must further the individual’s adjustment within the 
basic relationships of living. 

Third, they must further the realization of democratic values, since education cannot 
meet needs without giving direction to their expression.” 


Again this furnishes an example of the general practice of magnifying student 
needs, desires, and inclinations and the readiness to slight thought as a phase of 
experience. 


While reflective thinking is discussed, there is some evidence to support 
the contention that the authors may believe it to be a hindrance in experience. 
Thayer et al. appreciated the fact that there was “‘too little reflective thinking”’ 
but, at the same time, “mere reliance on reflective thinking in the abstract is 
not enough.” They go on to warn that some persons cannot act because they 
reflect too much. Others are engrossed in the “sheer pleasure of manipulating 
ideas” and still others have some of the moments of life involving listening and 
appreciation cut off or “impaired”’ by the “inability to shut off logical thinking.’ 


Returning to needs for the moment, it is of importance to remember that five 
chapters in this volume are devoted to a discussion of this topic. Needs of 
adolescents are to serve as the basis for the reorganization of secondary education. 
“The argument of this volume proceeds upon the postulate that educational 


experiences . . . must be relevant to the needs of young people growing up in 
the contemporary social and cultural scene.’ By needs, the authors mean 
primarily the needs of personality, for “. . . its growth has been to all intents 


and purposes neglected.””*° 


To instruct with needs in the forefront, the teacher must begin where the 
student is. In order to know where the learner is, it is necessary for the teacher 
to know the stage of the learner’s development as “‘a physical-social-emotional- 
intellectual personality.’*' This demands of the teacher a knowledge of the 


%V. T. Thayer, et. al, Reorganizing Secondary Education (New York: D. Appleton-Centurs 
Company, 1939), p. 18. 

*Jbid., p. 31. 2Tbid., p. 25 

2 [bid., p. 415. Ibid., p. 26 

*%Tbid., p. 83. Tbid., p. 33 
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intellectual responses the student can make to an academic situation. But this 
is not the end. The authors then show that the teacher is encumbered with the 
neat little task of knowing what responses the student will make to the “‘variegated 
situations” in life. That is to say, how the student “feels about them, which 
ones he seeks and which he avoids.” As if this were not enough, they suggest 
that wishes, feelings, desires, inclinations, conscious and unconscious, are also 
necessary bits of information for the teacher to possess. Impossible! If experience 
is to be directed in terms of these specifications it is doomed to failure before it is 
tried. God himself would be staggered by the impossibility of securing such 
information. Is it any wonder then that the poor classroom teacher was left 
with what the authors call the two dilmemas: “‘requirement that certain knowledges 
and skills be learned, or reliance upon the expression of inner urges and interests 
narrowly conceived to insure growth toward socially effective and personally 
satisfying participation in the confused life of the western world.” The latter 
dilemma, where followed, led to activity conducted on a basis calculated to appeal 
to the senses, but often devoid of the aspect of thinking. Thus, experience lost 
part, probably the most important part, of its meaning as originally conceived by 
Dewey. Thayer et al. may have contributed to this very end. 


Unfortunately, this publication of the Progressive Education Association did 
not end the confusion that has surrounded experience in education. It has 
continued down to the present day as the definition given by Rugg and Withers 
demonstrated. To these men experience is the “accumulated product of 
intelligent human living.’** Such a definition equates experience and cultural 
heritage. It limits experience to the accumulation of intelligent human living. 
Now not all the accumulation is necessarily the product of intelligence. Some 
instances, such as war and gross economic inequalities, which Rugg and Withers 
wish to eliminate, are the product of what they most certainly would call an 
unintelligent accumulation. Note further that if they place stress upon the word 
“intelligent’’ then they are under some obligation to show how intelligent human 
living is to proceed. By implication, this would compel them to devote consider- 
able space to experience as Rugg had dealt with it in 1947. This they failed to do. 


In drawing this discussion to a close, it is proper that attention be directed 
to some who were aware of the trend toward “actual activity,” “‘pupil needs’ 
concept of experience. As has been stated, Dewey was keenly aware of it and 
repeatedly warned of its possible ill effects. Equally as aware of it was Boyd Bode 
who saw the Dewey-type school as a center for inquiry and a place where a 
miniature social organization was constantly widening its understanding of itself. 
Read carefully his description of such a school and see how it differs from some of 
the ideas advanced by Kilpatrick or the kinds of progressive education Childs 
described. 

A school of Dewey’s kind is, first of all, a miniature social organization which is 

constantly widening its own understanding of itself. It maintains a constant attitude 


®[bid., p. 33. 

%Tbid., p. 38. 

“Harold Rugg and William Withers, Social Foundations of Education (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 681. 

*Harold Rugg, Foundations for American Education (New York: World Book Company, 1947), 


pp. 73-121. 
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of inquiry and experiment and cooperation. Its rules and regulations, its discoveries 
and methods of procedure are constantly subject to revision. Its conceptions of 
duty and discipline and citizenship and the like are all derived from an application of 
intimate social relationships. And just because the contact with the outside world 
is so intimate and all-pervading the child learns to extend this concept of associated 
human living, this general attitude to society as a whole.* 


Chapman and Counts appear to have grasped the full meaning of experience. 
They saw a place for three kinds in education. First, the concrete, simple and 
purposeful experiences which brought the child into direct contact with the 
immediate world of senses. Second, they identified experiences which were media- 
tive and which drew upon symbolism and communication through oral and written 


speech. This type of experience introduced the learner to the experiences of 


others. Third, there were, for Chapman and Counts, experiences which imparted 
the tools of knowledge upon which the whole pursuit of experiences of the first and 
second type depend. Throughout their discussion the thought process is evident.*” 


In conclusion, it seems justified to say that there were at least three factors 
contributing to the modification of the Dewey concept of experience: (a) Dewey’s 
style of writing, (b) the extremes of the classroom practitioner, and (c) the writings 
of certain educators. In addition, the practice of using activity as “physical 
motion” was a natural carry over for the use of the term in general conversation. 
The twentieth century idea of “use or application” may have been a contributing 
factor. Coupled with these may have been the tendency for the American mind 
to think in terms of material objects rather than in terms of thought processes. 
In any event American education became more activity-minded and child-centered 
than Dewey had wished. And, as a consequence, education became more and 
more devoted to a philosophy of experience built along the lines of the closing 
illustration. 


“Our big job is to help children live so they can keep on moving through this 
fog (referring to half truths and misunderstandings). And the way we must do it 
is not hard to say nor is it hard to see. Children themselves show us. It can be 
said in a simple word: Experiences. A chance to try out. A chance to taste and 
smell and hear and feel and touch, to roll and to drop, to crush and to pet, to 
shape, to poke . . . this is how you test the properties of this world, with all 
your senses. This is how meanings and capacities and potentialities get inside 


” 
you.’ 


*Boyd H. Bode, “Determining Principles of Curriculum Construction,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XII (April, 1926), p. 220. 


37]. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1924), p. 413. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. “Of What is Experience?”’ Childhood Education, XXV (October, 1948), 


pp. 57-60. 
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THE ROOTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF EDUCATION 


BY JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

ALTHOUGH THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIOLOGY TO EDUCATION (PEDAGOGY) IS VERY 
CLOSE, it still remains one of the most neglected fields in the science of human 
relations. Broadly speaking, the whole history of pedagogy has hinged on the 
argument as to whether education ought to emphasize the individual or social 
viewpoint. But, in reality, any form of education can be conducted only within 
the framework of social institutions and processes. Not only is the institution of 
the family the first educational agency of every child, but it is also impossible to 
imagine the span of human life, from the cradle to the grave, without the con- 
stantly modifying influences of various culture patterns. Society (strictly speak- 
ing, “‘societies”) educates by means of various social forces and institutions, 
environmental and cultural factors, and particularly by organized education 
(the school). Education, in turn, reflects its influence back on society and its 
various patterns of culture. 


Today there is little disagreement with the fundamental assumption that 
education is a social phenomenon with definite social goals. The only question 
that remains is how far the school ought to socialize the student, for what goals, 
and how far the individual personality ought to be submerged in the process. 
Answers to these questions are sought mostly in philosophy, and more recently in 
aggressive ideologies. At the same time, the issue is being narrowed down to the 
problem of the precise application of the social sciences to the whole field of edu- 
cation. Education is being integrated with sociology, the latter considered by 
many educators as a sort of another supporting beam of pedagogy (in addition to 
philosophy, anthropology, psychology, biology, ethics, logic and aesthetics; out of 
the last group has developed such marginal fields as educational philosophy and 
educational psychology). Similarly, educational sociology, also termed “the 
sociology of education,” “‘social education,” “pédagogie sociologique,” ‘“‘sozio- 
logische padagogik,” has become the new marginal science uniting sociology and 
education. Through this union, the knowledge of sociological method, problems 
and generalizations may be adequately interpreted to every educator. Surely, 
modern education cannot disregard the contributions of sociology; it must depend, 
in both its theory and practice, on the knowledge made available by the advance 
in sociology. 

Sociology in its relation to education, a field of knowledge known in America 


as educational sociology, still remains, unfortunately, in the twilight zone of social 
science, despite the fact that the past two decades have witnessed distinct progress 
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in determining “its viewpoint, scope, methods, and worth.”! The whole field of 


educational sociology is, nevertheless, often considered one of the academic orphans; 
for instance, the editors of the scholarly and monumental Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, completed in 1935, refused it the privilege of being a member of 
the social science family by the simple process of failing to mention it as a subject, 
or to include references to studies devoted to it; educational psychology found 
mere favor with them and came off with three pages. And, yet, one of the main 
contributions of sociology has been the gradual development of educational soci- 
ology, and its contribution, in turn, to sociology as well as to education. 


To trace the genetic development of this field, it is necessary to follow two 
lines of thought, originally divergent but now fused in the comparatively new 
field of educational sociology; the educational emphasis of sociologists, and the 
sociological implications of educators. 


THE PERIOD BEFORE COMTE 


The theoretical background of educational sociology can be traced to edu- 
cational, philosophical, and sociological theories of the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies of France, England, Scotland, and Germany.? Then was initiated the study 
of human behavior from actual human affairs, rather than through the study of 
the classics. This method of study produced the origin of a definite methodology 
for the investigation of human problems, aiming to give an a priori method. 
Here was laid the roots of the latter rise of scientific sociology and the scientific 
foundations of education. To understand human behavior scientifically, it was 
necessary to analyze the factors of heredity and environment. Sociological 
thinkers were mainly interested in the latter because it enabled them to develop 
various ramifications of social control. These 17th, 18th, and 19th century 
theories were tied together by (1) the alleged significance of environment in account- 
ing for individual differences; (2) the vision that man can be perfected by means 
of a controlled environment; and (3) the utilization of universal education as the 
social process through which human perfectibility and social progress could be 
achieved. These theories received most encouragement from the philosophy of 
history, the social contract, the socio-psychological, and the biological schools, 
headed by Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Hegel, Paley, Ferguson, Adam Smith, Hume, Vico, Comte, Bagehot, Tarde, and 
Spencer. 

Lying back of the genetic growth of these social and educational theories had 
been the intellectual revolution promoted by the scientific theories of Bacon and 
Newton which laid the foundations for the scientific study of social phenomena. 


1L. A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. v. 
Notice, for instance, that Cook indicates that his work deals ‘with what may become in time a single 
aspect of educational sociology, the field of school and community relations.”” This statement denotes 
how Cook avoids defining the field, as suggested already in the sub-title of the book, ‘“‘A Textbook in 
Educational Sociology.”” In other words, the author has identified this limited field of “Community 
Backgrounds” with the whole field of educational sociology, and confuses even more this “field which 
is so far highly variable and understandardized.” Note also that Maclver has utilized the ‘‘com- 
munity concept” to describe a division of the major field of sociology. 

2We have summarized here, in part, the conclusions of Florence W. Schaper, The Rise of Educa- 
(Doctoral thesis, New York University, School of Education, 


tional Sociology in the United States. 
1932). 
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More specifically, we must note the contributions of John Amos Comenius 
(Komensky) (1592-1627), the earliest European representative of realism in educa- 
tion.? Comenius believed in the leading watchword of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance—in a rebirth of the nations and humanity. Today, he would be 
considered a believer in progress. From a practical point of view the rebirth 
could be, and was to be, attained by education, by a new system of education. 
This new education could only be successfully carried through on a basis of a new 
conception, a new philosophy, ““Pansophy.” The sense of Pansophy may be 
briefly explained by the contemporary aim at what in England was called synthetic 
philosophy, and what we call a harmonius view of the world and life. 


Comenius based his ideas from Johann Heirich Alsted, J. Va. Andreae, V. 
Ratke, Juan L. Vives, Melanchton, Bacon of Verulam, Thomas Campanella, L. 
Bayle, and others. 


In place of medieval verbalism and the mechanical method of scholasticism 
he argued that words and concepts must be taught from the things denoted by 
them; the pupil must use his reason in order to train his own power of compre- 
hension and thus arrive at real knowledge. Educational progress from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the complex and the abstract, from the general 
to the particular, the frequent repetition of suitably selected materials—these 
must be the ways to gain exact knowledge quickly and easily. 


School instruction must pay attention to the needs of actual life. The 
teacher must keep in mind the chief mental peculiarities of his pupils; in par- 
ticular, the playfulness of the child must be made use of. All sides of the pupil 
must be developed; the reason, the will and the feeling must concern the school 
as well as the development of the physique and manual skill of the pupil. Uni- 
versal education from the cradle to maturity must be provided for. 


Comenius’s concepts and ideas appeared repeatedly in the educational 
literature of the 17th and 18th centuries and influenced the reorganization of 
modern education. 


John Locke (1632-1704) conceived education as the process of learning that 
which develops the body and the mind. “A sound mind in a sound body.’ He 
also set down virtues; wisdom, breeding and learning, as primary aims of any 
educational system.’ Although Locke had in mind the education of the English 


3M. W. Keatinge, Comenius, Reprint of Great Didactic (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931); Jan 
Jakubec, Johannes Amos Comenius (Prague: Orbis, 1928); Otakar Odlozilik, Jan Amos Komensky 
(Chicago: Czechoslovak National Council of America, 1942); Joseph Needham, Ed., The Teacher of 
Vations (Cambridge: University Press, 1942), commemorates the tercentenary of the visit of 
Comenius to England; I. L. Kandel, “John Amos Comenius, Citizen of the World,” School and Society, 
LV, April 11, 1942, 401-406; W. S. Monroe, Comenius’ School of Infancy (Boston: D.C. Heath, 1893), 
and Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform (New York: Scribners’, 1900); Matthew 
Spinka, John Amos Comenius: That Incomparable Moravian (University of Chicago Press, 1943); 
G. H. Trumbull, Samuel Hartlib: A Sketch of His Life and Hts Relations to J. A. Comenius (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1920); R. F. Young, Comenius in England (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1932). 

‘John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Education (Cambridge, England: Pitt Press Series, 
1889), pp. 1-21. 
Tbid., pp. 21-82. 
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gentlemen, his theories also applied to the education of all classes of persons.* 
Furthermore, Locke’s conception of the importance of environment, expressed in 
his concept that the sources of ideas are either sensations or reflections of ‘outer 
and inner perception,” as affecting human behavior, was also important. Locke 
discovered that new habits are built up by the process of conditioning responses 
(“‘association,” he called it). This concept was used by the latter sociological 
theories considering the effects of environment, and Pavlov reemphasized this 
theory by actually demonstrating the neurophysiological process in his laboratory. 


Comenius and Locke’s theories were reinterpreted nearly a century later 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712—1778),’7 and his follower, Johann Bernhard 
Basedow (1732-1790).* A definite application of Rousseau’s ideas was given by 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), who organized his educational procedure 
around Rousseau’s theory that conceived of education as a process for the develop- 
ment of individual personality, rather than as an agency for subject-matter 
mastery.’ The concept that education should be concerned primarily with the 
building of socialized personality is fundamental in all of the literature of educa- 
tional sociology, which claims that all of these phases of human personality should 
be trained and that there should be “a harmonius development of all human 


powers.” 


The development of Pestalozzi’s distinctive contribution, that educational 
procedure would be developed according to an inductive methodology which 
would give it realistic scientific foundation, must be credited to Herbart and 
Froebel. For Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841), the aim of education was 
to develop character and to prepare for social usefulness.’ Interest ought to be 
aroused through “‘many sided” knowledge—literature, history and science; the 
technique of instruction ought to be organized according to definite steps of 
learning. Herbart’s emphasis on the influence of environment is basic to all 
educational sociologists. 


Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel (1782-1852) sought a “unity” in nature 
and life and recognized the educative importance of the early years of life and the 
possibilities of providing for the unfolding process of the individual through the 


use of plays and games." 


This conception that education should stimulate the unfolding process of 
the individual and thus build individuality, was shared by all educational 
theorists we have discussed. Herbart and Froebel, however, gave more succinct 
expression to this idea, probably because the conception was one of the most 


®John Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding (New York: Macmillan, 1894), Ed. of 1777, 
section 3. 

7J. J. Rousseau, Emile (1762), trans. (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1911). 

8H. Barnard, “Johann Bernhard Basedow and the Philanthropinum,” and “Frederick Eberhard 
von Rochow,” in German Teachers and Educators (Hartford, Conn.: Brown & Gross, 1878), pp. 457- 
490, 497-508; Hugo Goring, J. B. Basedow’s Ausgewahlte Schriften (Langensaltza: Hermann Beyer 


& Sohne, 1880). 
9J. H. Pestalozzi, Leonard and Gertrude (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1907) trans. and abridged by 


E. Channing. 

10], F. Herbart, Outlines of Educational Doctrines, Letters and Lectures in Education (London: 
L. E. Sonnenschein, 1898). 

uF, W. A. Froebel, The Education of Man (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903, trans.). 
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THE Roors or EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


popular ones in the various fields of thought in the latter part of the 18th century 
and the early part of the 19th century. 


THE GrowTH oF SocIAL PHILOSOPHY 


While the period we have just discussed offered the important concept in 
regard to the possibility of controlling the social environment of formal education 
in order to develop unique potentialities of every individual, these changes in 
pedagogical thought were paralled by the rise of inductive methodology and 
individual social philosophy. Since the social sciences were at that time under 
the spell of general philosophy, we must notice them within the framework of 
historical social philosophy. 


Giovanni Vico (1668~1743) initiated the rise of inductive methodology for 
the interpretation of general human relations, and tried to postulate social laws 
from a study of historical data." 


In this respect he had been anticipated by St. Augustine, Machiavelli, and 
others. He made clear the need for creating an inductive method for the study 
of human behavior from human events. (But from the modern point of view, 
Vico was not strictly inductive, because he believed that human events were the 
expression of God’s will and that from these events a philosophy of history should 
be built which would show the trends of human conduct). Vico believed in the 
possibility of social science, and discerned in the validity of actual events a 
vindication of the rational God. He was, in short, groping always toward a 
theory which he himself was not able to formulate—that the subject matter of 
social science consists of independent value. (With the appearance of Pareto’s 
Mind and Society in the 1930's, there has been renewed interest in Vico, for with 
Pareto, Vico tried to found social science on a scientific basis). 


Vico was followed by other philosophers of history. John Gottfreid Von 
Herder (1744-1803) and George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770—-1831)" believed 
in the progressive realization of a complete goal or principles. But while Herder’s 
method was that of achievement through a series of historical interpretations, 
Hegel’s thought of unity through symbols corresponding to traits of the Absolute. 


We note here also Herder’s and Hegel’s philosophy of history, because it 

Giovanni Vico, Principii d’una scienza nuova (1725-30); see James Feibelman, ‘“Toward the 
Recovery of Giambatista Vico,” Social Science, XIV, January, 1939, pp. 31-40; S. H. Swinney, 
“Giambatista Vico,” Sociological Review, VII, pp. 50-57; C. S. Mihanovich, Social Theorists (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publ., 1953), pp. 501-502; Harry Elmer Barnes, 4n Introduction to the History of Sociology 
(University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 56-57; Howard Becker & Harry Elmer Barnes, Social Thought 
From Lore to Science (Washington, D. C.: Harren Press, 1952), I, pp. 445-446, 465-470, & passim. 

Johan Gottfried von Herder’s Samtliche Werke (Tuingen: J. G. Goya, 1805-17, 38 vols.); 
Herder’s Werke, ed. by Theodor Matthias (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut., 1903, 5 vols.); J. C. 
Herder, Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of Man (trans. by T. Churchill, London, 1800); James 
Mace Andrews, Johann Gottfried Herder as an Educator (New York: G. E. Steckert and Co., 1916); 
Robert Rheingold Ergang, Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931). 

4G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on History of Philosophy (trans. E. S. Haldane, London: K. Paul 
Tranch, Trubner & Co., 1892-1896, 3 vols.); L. T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State(Lon- 
don: G. Allen and Unwin, 1918); W. H. Kent, “Hegel and the Schoolmen,” American Catholic Quarterly 
Review (Philadelphia), XXVIII (1938), pp. 704-721; F. L. Luqueer, Hegel as Educator (New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1896). 
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helped the growth of the concept of social progress, the evolutionary process in 
human affairs which has dominated the sociological literature in Europe and 
America from the 19th century on. 


Another school of social philosophy which influenced sociological thought for 
more than a century was an ethical-theological social belief built on the assump- 
tion that the “order of nature” determined the “order of moral law.” Here 
William Paley (1743-1805)" and his followers offered definite ethical standards 
for human associations instead of the traditional modes of social control that 
were in fashion prior to the latter part of the 18th century. This approach also 
influenced the development of “‘social sciences” in the middle of the 19th century 
in the colleges of the United States. Through this a synthetic academic subject 
of a humanitarian idealism for the solution of practical social problems arose. 
Educational sociology, in this respect, was one of the many practical schools of 
sociology that developed from this “‘social science.” 


THE INDIVIDUALISTIC SocIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Individualistic social thought of the 18th century was also related to the 
“social contract” theory of John Locke and J. J. Rousseau.'® Their premise was 
that human affairs should be directed by society through the use of the “‘social 
contract,” and that human events were not in the hands of external powers but 
directed by men themselves. Although this was a metaphysical concept, it 
stimulated study of environment and stressed the possibility of society to control 
environmental factors. In fact, this assumption was very important in the 
dominant theories of educational sociology since the discipline gives definite 
emphasis to the importance of society controlling all types of environment in 
order to develop personality and control group life. 


An entirely different school of individualistic social philosophy had developed 
in Scotland by the close of the 18th century, represented by David Hume (1711- 
1776), Adam Smith (1723-1790), Adam Ferguson (1723-1816)"” and other meta- 
physical sociologists and social psychologists. Their writings were fundamentally 
socio-psychological in that this group explained human conduct, in general, in 
terms of native foundations of human behavior. For these thinkers, sympathy, 
benevolence, conscience, interest, imitation, and similarity were innate traits; 
they also believed that social organizations of various types, in fact, all human 
relations, were constructed from these innate traits. More specifically, Hume 
argued that it was innate “imitations” which develops group conformity and 
“qnterest” governs man’s conduct. Hume’s analysis!® of sympathy as a subjective 
fact is closely related to the concept of “‘consciousness of kind,” basic to Giddings.?® 


%W. Paley, The Principle of Moral and Political Philosophy (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1858). 
16J. Locke, ‘Some Thoughts Concerning Education (Cambridge: Pitt Press Series, 1889); J. J. 
Rousseau, The Social Contract and Discourses (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1913). 

David Hume, 4n Inquiry Concerning the Human Understanding the Principle of Morals (New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1894, ed. of 1777); Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (New 
York: Everet Duyckinck, 1822, 2 vols.); W. C. Lehman, 4dam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern 
Sociology (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930). 

Hume, op. cit., sect. 2, Part II: 4 Treatise of Human Nature (1739-1740), pp. 187-188, 363-500. 

19P, Giddings, The Principles of Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896), pp. 6-19. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


BY JAMES F. ROGERS 


AT A TIME WHEN THE INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS OF OUR SOCIETY HAVE 
REACHED A LEVEL OF COMPLEXITY not previously experienced during peacetime, 
perhaps it is well that we concern ourselves with the educational process. While 
it is not the avowed aim of this generation to leave the solution of our problems to 
those who shall come after us, it is apparent that “permanent solutions” may 
escape us in many areas. In any event it is likely that our children will be con- 
fronted with issues of a new and larger dimension. Alfred North Whitehead has 
made this very dramatic observation: 


When one considers in its length and in its breadth the importance of this question 
of the education of a nation’s young, the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national 
failures, which result from the frivolous inertia with which it is treated, it is difficult to 
restrain within oneself a savage rage. In the conditions of modern life the rule is 
absolute, the race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move back the finger of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet one more step, and there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pronounced on the uneducated." 


Under such circumstances it is incumbent upon us to provide that quality of 
education which will be equal to the test. 


Educational administrators, while not entirely responsible for educational 
leadership, are, nevertheless, those individuals who establish the institutional 
framework and who determine the academic climate from which leadership emerges. 
It is to this leadership function of administration that we shall address ourselves. 


Current controversies and confusions in educational theory mirror the basic 
social conflicts of our time. Notwithstanding this fact, confusion is undesirable 
as an end in itself. Man desires order in all things. As Robert Maynard Hutchins 
has said, “Man is a philosopher in spite of himself.” If we accept this principle, 
the following statement is pertinent to our problem: 


Insofar ...as the conduct of people is irrational, to that degree the educational 
processes which shaped and are shaping that conduct are faulty. By the same judg- 
ment, the thinking which guides and conditions the planning, direction, and evaluation 
of these education processes is faulty. In other words, irrational conduct on the part 
of our people is evidence of fallacies in our educational thinking. For fallacies in 
thinking are those very elements which lead to irrational conclusions in conduct.? 


JAMES F. ROGERS is the Dean of Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 


'Whitehead, Alfred North, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), 
pp. 22-23. 

2Benne, Kenneth D, “Some Fallacies in Current Educational Thinking,” Teachers College Record, 
48: 133, December, 1946. 
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Perhaps Wise put it more succinctly when he stated that, “Everything must 
be sure in philosophy; else it can be sure nowhere.’ 


Tead elaborates on this point. 


We strive by relatively effective endeavor to draw toward what is basically absolute 
in conception. It is relativism of method and result, but absolutism of compulsion 
and aspiration—the effort of each individual always to be informed by education, so 
that specific judgments, decisions and choices become better guided toward the require- 
ments of an orderly, law-controlled cosmos.‘ 


There appears to be no lack of desire for a comprehensive educational phi- 
losophy. Rather, the danger appears in the failure to formulate a philosophy 
which is differentiated from the gropings of general desire. Maritain takes us 
from the periphery to the heart of the problem when he points to the following: 
“.. nobody can do without philosophy and... the only way of avoiding the 
damage wrought by an unconscious belief in a formless and prejudicial philosophy 
is to develop a philosophy consciously.” 


Many of the contradictions in education derive from the lack of a clearly 
defined philosophy. If a purpose of education is to help men to become rational 
in their behavior, is it not paradoxical that we should look to a social institution in 
which the illogical looms large? 


Perhaps one of the chief reasons why individuals have not formulated 
philosophy of education is the fact that they have not accepted the causal role of 
human purposing and its relationship to achievement. If we reject this tenet it 
would appear that a philosophy is not only unnecessary, it becomes impossible. 
As Aristotle has said, ‘““There can be no science of the accidental.”’ 


THE NEED For A PHILOSOPHY IN ADMINISTRATION 


It is not our purpose here to defend a particular philosophy. Whether or 
not one is an advocate of monism, dualism, or pluralism is not germane to the 
topic at hand. Our task is more basic, that is to establish the necessity for a 
philosophy in the administration of any educational program, and to point up 
the consequences of a clearly defined philosophy—or the lack of one. 


President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College gives us the following 
descriptive definition of philosophy and the philosopher: 


Philosophy is a name for the process by which people come to make sense from the 
disorder of common experience. . . . 
Accordingly, philosophy is not a subject. It is a process of refining and ordering 
experience and values. . . . The philosopher is one who has developed an oversensitivity 
to the ordering process, and who is not content with reality as it is commonly ex- 
pressed. ... He sees relations among things normally felt to be disparate and sees 
differences between things normally felt to be the same... . 
3Wise, John E., ‘‘Philosophy—Educational Timesaver,” The Educational Forum, 9: 87, November, 
1944. 

‘Tead, Ordway, “The Roots of Teaching Power in the American Culture,” Seventh Yearbook of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1954, p. 189. 

5Wise, John E., op. cit., pp. 88-89, citing Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 72. 
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The function of philosophy is therefore to involve each one of us, by whatever means 
it can, in the process of relating and ordering.® 


Modern concepts of administration require that all who are affected by a 
policy should participate in its formulation to the extent that they are able to 
contribute. Nothing which is said or implied here is intended to contradict this 
principle. It is contended, however, that administration has a peculiar respon- 
sibility to provide for those processes from which policies are constantly emerging. 
Nor is this enough. Adequate channels must exist whereby the information is 
disseminated throughout the institution. Only then can the operation of the 
various phases of the program be brought into harmony with the defined phi- 
losophy. How many times do those who are responsible for segments of an 
educational program look for the guiding principle of the total institution, in 
order that their own activities may be properly related to the whole, only to find 
an almost totally undefined direction? At best there can only be aims of parts 
when a synthesizing principle is not present for the whole. 


We may have deified the empirical science of administration. The mechanics 
of buildings, equipment, and curriculum are mere activities without unity of 
purpose. 


None of us would contend that rigidity of practice is necessary or desirable, 
but it would appear that freedom to experiment is present only when we know 
what we are departing from and the approximate point at which we shall return 
to it. “Rigid reliance on a system leads to revolution; experimentation without 


purpose leads to chaos.’’’ Another reliable source indicates that ““Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” 


Two alternatives seem to suggest themselves most readily when we admit 
of no clearly defined philosophy. Admittedly both are extremes and both are 
negative in that they arise by default. One is authoritarianism and the other is 
laissez-faire. 


Though I would not agree with Wynne in detail, his definitions of the two 
can serve us here. 


Educational authoritarianism signifies the attitude assumed by all those who think 
and act as though education were determined in all important respects by influences 
outside the individual... . 

Educational laissez-faire signifies the attitude assumed by all those who think, feel, 
and act as though education were determined in all important respects by factors 
inherent within individuals themselves. . . .* 


In authoritarianism the institution responds to the will of one man. In 
laissex-faire no purposive direction is thought possible. The “unseen hand” of 
Adam Smith’s classical economic theory is operative in the interplay of forces in 
the market place of educational ideas. Here Herbert Spencer’s concept of social 
evolution may come into play as justification. Man is not intelligent enough to 
direct his own destiny. Social evolution is working to produce the perfect social 


®Taylor, Harold, “Philosophy as Process,” Teachers College Record, March, 1949, 50: 396-98. 
7Foshay, A. Wellesley, ‘Flexibility and Purpose in School Practice,” Teachers College Record, 
April, 1949, p. 465. 


8Wynne, John P., Philosophies of Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), pp. 4-5. 
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person. Progress is inevitable and man can aid in the process only by permitting 
natural law to work unhampered. In the final analysis, man is without choice, 
purpose, or will. 


What may be even less desirable where purpose is not clear is that the institu- 
tion may vacillate between these two poles. 


The relationship which too often exists between philosophy and adminis- 
tration is well stated here: 


Too many persons in education regard administration and philosophy as phases 
which rightfully have nothing to do with each other. The administrator is looked 
upon as a hard-headed business man who runs his organization in accordance with 
accepted principles of business and personnel management. The philosopher is seen 
as a theoretical scholar whose academic material is of interest and significance only to 
others of his ilk. 

The above is a polite way of stating the matter. What is usual, of course, is that 
the administrator regards the philosopher as a frustrated introvert often prone to 
meddle in affairs about which he is uninformed; while the philosopher sees the admin- 
istrator as a bumptious fellow who, having no unified viewpoint, . . . rides off in every 
direction at once. Unfortunately, both are often right. 

The failure of these two to get together produces some bizarre results. Schools so 
affected lead a sort of hand-to-mouth existence so far as objectives and evaluation 
criteria go. . . . Consistency with any over-all integrating philosophy is only a ‘summer 
night’s dream.’® 


Lest it be construed that all philosophies are to be regarded as being equally 
valid, we would emphasize that the results obtained by their application magnifies 
and clarifies the points of variance. On an experiential basis, if not on the phi- 
losophical, we should be able to arrive at a hierarchy of values. 


The contention here is for mo particular ideology. It is, rather, an emphasis 
of the necessity for a philosophy. One writer has made the following observation: 
“We need some great integrative and synthesizing educational principle or ob- 
jective to bring cultural order out of impending chaos, to effect a singleness of 
democratic purpose . . .””'° 


In this process dialectic and formal logic play an indispensable part. Funda- 
mental questions regarding man and the universe of which he is a part will be 
encountered. The impression is inescapable that such explorations can but 
lead to well defined conclusions which have been consciously arrived at. Con- 
comitantly, new dimensions will have been added to the educational process. 


Scott, R. Ray, “The Administrator Needs a Philosophy of Education,’ Educational Administra- 


tion and Supervision, November, 1949, pp. 434-35. 
1Mones, Leon, “Harvard Report: A Socially Impotent Education,’’ The Clearing House, 20: 


263, January, 1946. 
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ACTION RESEARCH AND 
MODERN MAN 


BY ABRAHAM SHUMSKY 


THE NEED FOR A SPIRIT OF EXPERIMENTATION 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY HAVE OPENED FABULOUS RESOURCES, CONQUERED SPACE, 
DISEASE AND NATURAL FORCES AND MADE POVERTY UNNECESSARY. At the same 
time, however, science and technology are a mixed blessing. They created prob- 
lems of cultural and social adjustment, huge in magnitude and depth. Some of 
the basic problems confronting modern man, young and adult are: the social 
problems of urbanization, lack of functional role for youth, adjustment to new 
patterns of family relations, divisiveness into narrow vocational outlooks, social 
class, and the problem of the freedom, the status and the mental health of the 
individual. 


These are complex and perplexing problems. Despite their magnitude, how- 
ever, they are not less soluble than the technical problems man has already solved 
and which have resulted in man’s progress from the era of the stick and stone to 
the era of atomic energy. 


Man will move in the direction of solving these social dilemmas only if he has 
faith in the individual, in his capacity to work on his problems, and in his ability 
to participate actively in charting the path of his life and the life of his fellow man. 


The future of democracy depends on the full realization of the individual’s 
potentialities and on the development of his ability to work cooperatively with 
his neighbor on their common problems. 


Too much of man’s responsibility to the fulfillment of the concept of democracy 
is interpreted as the need for the formal act of voting, rather than the attempt to 
work intelligently and cooperatively toward the solution of problems he is faced 
with in his daily work and in his interrelationship with others. 


In our modern society, based on big political and economic organizations, it is 
inevitable that much of the planning and decision making is going to be delegated 
to the upper central authorities, but “unless planning from the top is blended with 
active participation from below, unless the stream of social life continuously 
flows from below upward” man will be manipulated into the position of a cog in a 
machine and an automaton in an assembly line; he will never reach the full reali- 
zation of his potentialities and will never be really free. 


It is not only the social structure, be it economic or political, which interferes 
with the development of creativity and the spirit of exploration in the common 
man. Strong roots of tradition tend to keep man in an inactive and passive 
position. 





ABRAHAM SHUMSKY is with the Department of Education at Adelphi College and the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


1Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: The Rinehart Co., 1941), p. 275. 
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Man’s origin was in the sweet bondage of paradise where he was not permitted 
to experiment, explore or touch “the tree of knowledge.”” The background of the 
first war known to man, the fight between Cain and Abel, is an attempt to desert a 
civilization of shepherds and experiment with a civilization of farmers. 


The whole history of mankind can be traced down in terms of man’s struggle 
against the forces of tradition in order to establish improved ways of living. 


Also, the life span of the individual person can be seen as a continous struggle 
for the right to be independent and self-directive, to explore and make decisions, 
to try, err and succeed. 


The infinite curiosity of the human being can be observed in the young child, 
whose activity constitutes a continuous search and exploration. This inquisitive- 
ness is often dulled by parents who do not permit their child to try things on his 
own, to differ with them, or not to pursue the path they predesigned for him. 


No wonder, being a product of these forces, man is often reluctant to and 
insecure in exploring new modes of acting and living. Speaking about the experi- 
mental method as a new scientific resource, Dewey points out that: 

Men still want the crutch of dogma, of beliefs fixed by authority, to relieve them 

of the trouble of thinking and the responsibility of directing their activity by thought.* 


The “crutch of dogma,” however, is not of much help in an industrial era 
torn by social tensions. This era presents problems for which tradition does not 
have immediate, ready made and workable answers. People are bewildered and 
apprehensive; the old methods of living do not apply, but new ways are as yet 
unknown. This situation is paralyzing and defeating. It is paralyzing mainly 
because man has not been trained in experimentation. If man can only dare to 
question the old, try out his new ideas and evaluate them objectively, he may 
not only save himself from pessimism, but also find constructive ways of improving 
his life situation. 


AcTIon RESEARCH AS A Grass Roots APPROACH TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


The action research movement calls the average man, singly and in groups, to 
question his beliefs and practices, identify his problems, try out new practices based 
on new theory that gives a better promise, critically and systematically gather 
evidence to test the effectiveness of his new plan, and infer generalizations which 
may help him live more happily.’ 


The action research movement is interested in promoting intelligent action 
in order to change human behavior, while at the same time contribute to the 
enrichment of human knowledge. 


The movement started with social psychologists who wanted their labor to 
be of maximal social value as well as of theoretical importance. They felt that 
science is the most reliable guide to effective action and that as scientists they 
should not segregate themselves in ivy towers, but rather work on research prob- 
lems stemming from the community needs. Illustrations of these problems are 
the areas of prejudice, labor-management relations, recreation, or education. 





*John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), p. 394. 
*Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 
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Action RESEARCH AND MopERN Man 29 


Action research is denoted not only by its area of interest, but mainly by its 
approach. The belief is that the best approach to initiating change in human 
behavior is not through disseminating the findings made by research specialists, 
but rather through activating the individual or group involved to do the research 
itself. The people who want to grow and change have to be involved in every 
aspect of the study, from the identification of the problem to the stage of 
generalizations. 


In action research the major task of the social scientist, or the research 
specialist, is to be a consultant who helps people to help themselves. 


Learning takes place when the individual finds that his previous ways of 
behaving are inadequate to reach a desired goal and another way of action proves 
more rewarding. The action researcher works on a problem which is real, dis- 
turbing and pressing him. The alleviation, or the solution of the problem, through 
an action research process means reduction of tension, satisfaction and learning. 


The dynamics of involvement, the intrinsic motivation, the purposefulness 
and the realism of the activity make the action research a learning situation 
leading to actual change and growth. 


The traditional approach to the initiation of change through research operates 
on the assumption that a small group of “‘research producers” will initiate change 
in the much larger group of “research consumers.” This approach is criticized by 
action research theorists in terms of its overlooking the importance of involve- 
ment in the process of learning and changing. Corey says: 


An interesting history could be written of the birth, life and death of many curriculum 
innovations. Often the cause of demise was not the lack of excellence in the innovation 
viewed in the abstract, but the resistance of powerful groups that had had no part 
in its development ® 


Corey brings an illustration from an evaluation of the Eight Years Study.* 
The evaluator suggests that the most important single factor in the relative failure 
of the project was the fact that the community was not involved in the process of 
change. 


In brief: Action research is potentially a grass roots approach to social 
change. 


Action RESEARCH—AN APPROACH TO SELF-EVALUATION; A Way TO EscaPE ONE’s 

Own Narrow PERSPECTIVE 

Man’s activity, thinking and decisions are conditioned by his specialized 
experiences in society. He perceives, evaluates and acts in terms of his pre- 
conceived convictions, and seldom questions them. It is this ethnocentric and 
non-critical outlook and action which is questioned by Bernard Shaw when he 
says, “Don’t do to your neighbor what you want him to do for you, it may be he 
has another taste.” 


‘Tbid., p. 7 
Tbid., p. 16. 
®Frederick Redefer, The Eight Years Study—Eight Years Later (New York: Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1952). Typewritten Ed.D. Project. 
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Action research is an opportunity for the common man (and not only for a 
research elite) to question his conditioned beliefs and ideals, and to try different 
ways of acting on the basis of new theories. In other words, action research is an 
opportunity for man to drop some of his routinized way of behavior and thinking 
and to pursue the method of critical thinking and experimentation. 


The perceptions of people are selective. Man ignores and overlooks many of 


his weaknesses, or the limitations in his “field situation,’ because of his self- 
concept. He finds it difficult to criticize himself; it is much easier to blame other 
people for his own faults and to see faults in others. 


The mere fact that an individual is ready to start an action research project 
means that the first barrier of fear and resistance to thinking critically and to 
questioning one’s own beliefs has been penetrated.’ 


Research means a careful and systematic attempt to collect and analyze data 
objectively; it means making every possible effort not to contaminate or prejudice 
the results. The mere engagement in such an intellectual, honest and brave 
endeavor means that man at least has some readiness to put himself at the mercy 
of some objective evidence which may rock his convictions or may throw some 
gloomy light on him or the activities and beliefs of his primary group.® 


Our defenses are down to quite a degree when we are in the research role and are 
looking at facts which are not something somebody is trying to sell us but something 
which we have made an effort to discover and in which we have invested personal energy 
to find the facts.° 

Being in a research role, our defensiveness in approaching our practices or 

value system with a fresh look is lessened, and our readiness to change our be- 
havior is increased. 


The conclusion is that for an individual, or for a group, the mere fact of 
starting to engage in an action research project is a sign of hope and a new doorway 
to life. It is a promise of progress from a stage of commitment to dogmatic 
beliefs, from a stage of reliance on expert authority, to a stage of development of 
intelligent individuals, able and ready to evaluate and judge themselves for 
themselves. 


Action ReseEARCH—A MeErHop oF RESOLVING SocrtAL CONFLICTS 


With the growth of urbanization and specialization, modern society is rocked 
by warring interests. Each pressure group pushes its action plans with a relative 
disregard of the views and interests of other groups. People continue to live 
together physically, but spiritually communication among them tends to dissolve. 


Man becomes self-righteous and tends to protest vehemently that his is the 
right way and that the others are wrong. He develops the attitude that the 
goals make the means sacred. With the help of his group he tries to push his 
program through coercion, or manipulation. 


THoward Leavitt, Leadership in Action Research as Curriculum Development (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953). Typewritten Ed.D. Thesis. 


8] bid. 


®Ronald Lipit, ““Address’”” (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950). Teachers 
College Group Development Reunion. Mimeographed. 
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Under these conditions the ability of people to think, feel and work as an 
integral unit, rather than as conflicting parties, is reduced. Agreement by reason- 
ing and mutual understanding is on the wane; what one can expect at most is a 
compromise, rather than a consensus. 


Action research is a promising way of resolving social conflicts and working 
toward consensus. It is a new way of deliberation and meditation. 


Traditionally, in negotiating a conflict both sides have the attitude that they 
have to blast their opponents from entrenched positions by vehement speeches and 
resounding arguments. Under action research conditions the opposing parties 
are more apt to have some readiness to learn facts, to collect evidence and analyze 
it objectively. 


Passow, Miles, Corey and Draper'® analyze the ways of behavior of the action 
researcher in group situations. The action researcher is a person who does not 
feel that he has all the facts and knows all the answers. He tries to gather facts 
and carefully assess and delineate the problem. Rather than resorting to propa- 
ganda techniques, he tries to ask and search for evidence when he himself or other 
members present opinions. Rather than having a pre-designed solution, and 
predefined judgments, he states solutions tentatively as hypotheses to be tested. 
He withholds judgments and conclusions until evidence is collected and analyzed. 


Rather than relying on oratorical techniques suited to winning contests, or 
using psychological maneuvers of war of nerves, the action researcher avoids 
pushing and manipulating the group for quick results. He is sensitive to the feel- 
ings of the group and to the group’s readiness to take various actions. Rather 
than being interested in pushing his platform and blocking the considerations of 
other views, he tries to help the group explore the wider context of the situation 
and the broader ramifications of various solutions. 


Action research is an attempt to work on a problem facing the individual in 
his daily life. Often the action research problem stems from a divisive issue in the 
life of people and is consequently characterized by a high degree of personal 
involvement. 


In tackling these controversial and emotionally loaded problems the action 
research movement could not be seen any more as a methodology, in the narrow 
sense of the word, but rather as a new approach to ways of behavior and a new 
philosophy of life. 


Action RESEARCH—A Way or PromotrinG A COMMON ORIENTATION 


Leavitt points out that the perception and understanding of facts must be 
carefully communicated and discussed in order to achieve common agreement. 
A major obstacle to this goal is the fact that 


The social orientation which an individual possesses represents the sum total of the 
clues of which he has been conscious in his surroundings. Each person reads his own 
clues according to the nature of his own personal experiences." 


104, Harry Passow et al., Training Curriculum Leaders for Cooperative Research (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955), p. 143. 
NPeavitt, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Only by finding ways of arriving at a perception consensus can man be helped 
to escape his narrow perspective and build a more comprehensive outlook which 
will help him understand himself and understand others. 


The cooperative activity of delineating an action research problem, of collect- 
ing data and of analyzing the material in terms of agreed criteria helps to overcome 
the different perceptions of the situation. The action research activity provides 
the common experience and “common clues” so much needed for the emergence 
of a “perception consensus” and a common social orientation. 


Acrion RESEARCH AND THE MORALE AND SECURITY OF MODERN MAN 


An action research project means a scientific endeavor to alleviate a social 
problem. The participation in such an endeavor is conducive to the generation 
of higher morale and to the promotion of security. Even if one does not know 
“the answer,” the mere fact of working on the problem means that the person 
does not have a defeatist attitude but is rather striving and hopeful. 


In an era of rapid social change man cannot rely on a well-organized system of 
values and stable norms of behavior to sustain his mental health and to constitute 
his source of security. He can rely, however, on his ability to experiment and 
explore. It is mainly the process of exploration and change which becomes the 
source of security, rather than solely the end result itself. 


An interesting illustration of the importance of the readiness to explore and 
change can be drawn from the morale problems of immigrants. The new immi- 
grant faced with new and different socio-economic conditions often reacts to the 
new culture negatively and clings to his old values and modes of behavior."? This 
rejection of the new country is a factor which interferes with the adjustment and 
happiness of the new immigrant. Only in unique cases when an immigrant group 
is characterized by a positive predisposition toward change, readiness to explore 
new ways of life and reconstruct its old culture is the phenomenon of immigration 
not a source of disintegration, but rather a source of security and high morale". 


The security or insecurity of the immigrant and his smooth or painful adjust- 
ment are not solely a product of the external conditions of absorption, but are also 
determined by the internal factor of his psychological readiness to explore a new 
way of life. 

In some respects modern man, living in an era of continuous social change, 
is in a constant stage of immigration. His security, morale and success are going 
to be determined not only by the external conditions of social change, but also by 
his predisposition toward exploration. 


Action research is potentially a grass roots movement which attempts to 
release and develop the spirit of experimentation of the common man. The hope 
is that the attempt will help man raise his morale, gain security and a sense of 
self-directiveness through the identification with his efforts of initiating social 
change. 


zW, L. Warner and L. Srole, The Social Svstem of American Ethnic Groups (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946). 

%Abraham Shumsky, The Clash of Cultures in Israel (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955). 
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Activating the social and spiritual life of the community in a continuous 
search for self and group improvement gives man the feeling that he is no longer a 
cog in a big “centralized machine,” but rather that he is the master of his own 
life, and that his fate is in his hands. These processes and concomitant feelings 
are the source of security and morale for the modern man. 


Is An Action RESEARCH MOVEMENT PossIBLE 


Can man’s spirit of experimentation be released? Can exploration, critical 
thinking and self-directiveness become the attributes of the common man rather 
than being mainly the province of a small elite? 


There are strong blocking factors which will point to a negative answer. 
These factors are mainly: a tradition of dependency on beliefs fixed by authority, 
centralization of power in “upper echelons,” and child-rearing practices which are 
not conducive to the development of inquisitiveness. 


There are, however, important factors in our culture which will tend to 
answer the above questions in the affirmative. The scientific approach and the 
research outlook are an expression of a new philosophy of life deeply rooted in the 
personality structure of the modern man. 


The social revolutions and the liberating movements in Europe had no doubt 
exerted a powerful influence on man. They aroused both the intellectual and the 
common man to greater interest in the conditions of the people. The “Western 
personality” was molded through a long process of revolutions against and redemp- 
tions from economic and religious traditions which taught the individual to be 
submissive and resigned to his fate. The stress was on the individual’s right and 
power to determine his own future and reconstruct his environment. 


Especially the man of the Western middle class, with its stress on achievement, 
tried to improve his lot and the lot of his fellow man by continuous “experi- 
mentation.”” The middle class person is culturally motivated to suffer privations 
and to renounce immediate gratifications in order to achieve future goals. 


There is much in American culture which supports open-minded examination, 
self-improvement and experimentation. Many conditions in the new world 
of America furnished soil for and encouraged the development of an inquisitive 
and experimental outlook in most areas of life. Speaking about the American 
mind, Commager says: 

The inclination to experiment was deeply ingrained in the American character and 
fortified by American experience. America itself has been the greatest of experiments, 
one renewed each generation of pioneers and each wave of immigrants. . . . He 
(the American) was always ready to do things which he had not done before. . . . 
Pioneering had put a premium on ingenuity and handiness.™ 


This pioneering spirit, the inventive ingenuity, the faith in the dignity and 
the rights of the individual, the belief in self-directiveness and cooperative work, 
the stress on decentralization of power and grass roots approach to community 


4Henry Steele Commager, The .4merican Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), 


p. 12. 
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problems, and the desire to provide equality of opportunities to all are the founda- 
tions on which an action research movement can build. 


Action research cannot exist in a totalitarian setup. In those cultures the 
belief is that only an oligarchy may experiment and then tell other people what 
to do. Action research can flourish only in a land denoted by an atmosphere of 
freedom. These conditions of freedom, to a great extent, exist in this country. 
They are the hope and possible springboard for an action research movement. 


CoNncLUSIONS 

New social realities call for the development of a new type of people. These 
people should have an approach and social techniques appropriate to the challenges 
of a changing society. 

The school has no longer the moral right to limit its curriculum solely to the 
promotion of literacy, the teaching of the three R’s and to the transmission of 
some of the social heritage. 


Education is challenged to develop broadminded and self-directive citizens; 
people who are alert to the social problems confronting them on the job, and in 
the community at large; people who are ready to devote energy, thought and 
time to projects of improvement and alleviation of social problems; people who 
know how to cooperate with others on common endeavors. 


Education is challenged to help people approach these action research pro- 
jects, not with self-righteousness or a desire to push partisan programs, but rather 
with humility and readiness to examine, test and change one’s own beliefs and 
practices; to emphasize systematic and objective methods, rather than casual and 
subjective inquiry. 


The education of the action researcher is seen in this article as an integral 
part of citizenship education. The various sections on action research point out 
that the movement: 

1. wants to make experimentation the province of the common man, rather than that 
of a small elite; 


2. is potentially a grass roots approach to social change 

3. is a way to escape one’s own narrow perspective; 

4. is a way of reaching consensus through resolution of social conflicts and constitutes 
a new way of behavior in group situations; 

5. is a way of promoting a common orientation and a comprehensive outlook; 


6. is a source of security and morale in promoting a sense of self directiveness and 
worthiness; 
is founded on the democratic ideology. 


An attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of education or educational research 
should raise the question of the extent to which it promotes the goal of educating 
citizen-researchers or action researchers. 


The attributes of the action researcher in general, were discussed in this 
article. Following work on this topic, to be published by the Horace Mann 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, will attempt to describe and analyze 
ways of developing action research qualities in a specific group of citizens—teachers. 
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THE UNION OF ALL 
EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


BY SING-NAN FEN 


IN THE LAST ANALYSIS EDUCATION IS A JOB TO BE DONE, NOT A CASE TO BE FILED. 
Public schools are the places where the work gets done. The quality of educational 
work must ultimately be measured in the classroom, not in the office of a secretary 
to the state board of education, nor in that of superintendent, principal or presi- 
dent. Unfortunately creeping bureaucracy and politics are nibbling at the roots 
of our school system and the next generation suffers heavily as a result. 


We are indeed fulfilling the great American dream. Everyone dreams that 
he is an educated man just because he has gone through the mill. From the 
process of natural selection, we turn to the process of social promotion. In neither 
way is the mass educated as individuals. In the former method, we treated the 
mass as inferior and forgot them. In the latter method, we treat the mass as 
raw material or ‘““man power” sending them down an assembly line to get adjusted. 
How can we have any other result when we have remote control of our pedagogical 
system from the great state capital by bureaucrats and politicians? 


As in the economic world the only hope lies in the counteraction of free unions 
against monopoly, so in the educational world the only remedy lies in the 
counteraction of a union of all educational workers against the usurpation of 
pedagogical authority by machine politics and bureaucracy. 

What would be the difference between a union of all educational workers 
and a bureaucracy? How can we be assured that such a union will not degenerate 
into a quasi-bureaucracy? How can it be operated as an organization working 
for education against the interest of bureaucrats and politicians? How can it 
resist effectively the usurpation of power by politicians and bureaucrats and put 
education back on its right course. These questions have to be answered in terms 
of the qualities which should characterize such a union. They are three in number: 


1. The union should be primarily a union of competency and derivatively a union 
of rights. 

2. The union should be comprehensive including all educational workers on all levels. 

3. The union should be a union of strength and action not a union of ceremony. 


4 Union or PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY 


One argument against educational workers forming or joining a labor union 
is that labor unions are pressure groups working for their own rights while teachers 
are expected to associate together as a profession like the American Bar Association 
and the American Medical Association. Behind the argument there is an implicit 
class consciousness which refuses to view teachers as educational workers. Any 
mention of teachers as workers smacks of subversity. While this implicit attitude 
is powerful and influential, it cannot stand up under rational analysis. Aside 


SING-NAN FEN is a Professor of Education at North Carolina College at Durham, North Carolina. Pre- 
vious articles by Professor Sing-nan Fen appeared in the January, 1952 and the April, 1954 numbers of 


this journal. 
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from the irrational class consciousness involved, to regard labor unions unfavorably 
because they are pressure groups is very naive indeed. The view is naive for it 
fails to see the function of pressure groups in our society. That bureaucrats and 
machine politicians act on behalf of universal right and the common good is at 
best a legal fiction, at worst an intentional deceit. For this reason we call 
bureaucracy and machine politics representative of a phantom public. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, various pressure groups are organized not only to press for their 
own rights but also to present their understanding of the common weal.' But 
for these pressure groups America might be as monolithic as any to‘alitarian 
country. Pressure groups are therefore legitimate in the making of the republic. 
Teachers need not dissociate themselves from labor unions just because labor 
unions are pressure groups. 

On the other hand, professional groups are not as disinterested politically as 
they may appear. Both the American Bar Association and the American Medical 
Association exert powerful pressure on American politics and their respective 
influences on American education can be readily seen in the systems of medical 
and legal education in this country. Their influence in these areas is so exclusive 
that educators have little if anything to say. Through political pressure and 
educational direction, these two associations are to a considerable degree respon- 
sible for the way American lawyers and doctors believe and behave. As pressure 
groups these two professional groups are living examples of cultural determinism 
just because they are more “pressure group” than purely professional organization. 
Furthermore, they are much more powerful than labor unions because by defini- 
tion they enlist the ruling class and the labor unions belong to the ruled. 


Pressure groups and professional organizations are, therefore, not mutually 
exclusive. From the point of view of the common weal the important question 
is whether pressure is exerted on behalf of selfish interests, or on the basis of com- 
petent understanding of problems at hand with a view to their rational solution. 
Bureaucracy and machine politics badly need vigilant watchfulness and constant 
pressure from professional groups because bureaucracy and machine politics are 
deeply involved in abstract legal tradition and only the professional groups can 
guide them by virtue of their specific competency. 


However, the relation between bureaucracy and pressure groups is neither 
simple nor always desirable. In such a case as the Supreme Court decision on 
school segregation, we see the better light of sociological and educational com- 
petency affecting a formal legal tradition. More often than not, the professional 
competency, instead of exerting a wholesome influence on bureaucracy, becomes 
contaminated by bureaucratic and political infection. Professional organizations, 
like factory unions, are sponsored and thus used by bureaucracy and political 
machines. The body of knowledge in which the professional competency consists 
is deeply colored by official or semi-official dogma. In totalitarian countries, 
this is a common fact. In this country, the situation is mixed. Lawyers,econo- 
mists, political scientists, historians and men of letters tend to a personal bias. 
Nowadays we are beginning to find Democratic and Republican atomic scientists 
and medical men. Because of our public school system, the teaching profession 
is liable to strong political and bureaucratic influence and infiltration. Thus the 
professional organization becomes quasi-bureaucratic; leading educators become 


1] owe this idea to Professor W. Stanley of the University of Illinois. 
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quasi-office holders and educational discipline is frozen in official lesson plans and 
irresponsible rhetoric. 


To remedy this bureaucratic adulteration, educational workers can learn 
much from certain labor unions which intentionally resist any temptation to be 
agreeable and acceptable on the one hand and intensely educate themselves to a 
competency which ordinarily is thought beyond the pale of laboring men. This 
is especially evident in the economic outlook of certain enlightened labor leaders. 
To them a labor union is not merely a show of strength; rather, the strength lies 
in the advanced economic outlook which the ruling class painfully lacks due to 
its vested interests and rights. 


Enlightened labor union leaders are especially interested in competency con- 
cerning national economy, for this is their logical and natural concern. By the 
same token, the educators’ ultimate concern is the education of the living young 
as individuals. How intensive and how comprehensive the professional com- 
petency need be can neither be determined by a professor of education, nor by a 
professor of humanities, nor by the state legislature, but has to be gauged in 
concrete and specific classroom situations. Teachers in the little red school 
houses may not be great educators in the sense of being great thinkers; but the 
situation in which they are involved is always the court of last appeal. It is no 
accident that in the history of education, great educational ideas as a rule came 
from those who have had actual teaching experiences, at least as tutors. Only 
very recently actual educational work with children, especially on lower levels, 
had ceased being the fountainhead of new and great educational insight. 


Educators have no way to gain respect and assert authority except through 
workman-like competency. The union of all educational workers must be a union 
of competency not a union of hierarchy and brutal strength which cannot be 
indistinguishable from bureaucracy on the one hand and a union of racketeers on 
the other. This competency has to originate as well as be consummated in the 
grass roots working situation, namely the classroom. 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNION or ALL EpuCATIONAL WoRKERS 


Educational competency needs a great deal of revitalization. But the re- 
vitalization cannot take place through one or two or even a group of prominent 
professors, radical or scholarly. These at best furnish stimulation, at worst sensa- 
tions. In order to build a competent profession successfully, educators have to 
learn first to respect the professional nature of their work regardless of teaching 
level. Conant’s dictum that democracy consists in equal opportunity for every 
individual and equal respect for every occupation should be exemplified by education- 
al workers. Educators should learn to do away with the class distinction between 
professors, high school teachers and elementary school teachers. In this instance 
again, the union of all educational workers has much to learn from advanced 
labor unions about comprehensive unionism. Comprehensive unionism has not 
replaced completely craft unionism and not all workers have accepted the principle 
of comprehensive unionism. This is partly due to the fact that the distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor actually exists. In the field of education, 
competency differs as the working conditions differ. It is a sheer historical accident 
but by no means a professional necessity that workers on higher levels receive 
higher salaries and gain greater respect than workers on lower levels. This class 
distinction within the profession is entirely unreasonable and unnecessary. For- 
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tunately, we are beginning to correct this error by establishing a single salary 
schedule for both high school teachers and elementary school teachers. The 
final goal should be a single salary schedule for all educational workers. While a 
single salary schedule is not necessarily the essence of a comprehensive union, it 
does represent a genuine recognition of each others’ professional status. We 
cannot ask justice from outside the profession unless we are ready to implement 
it within, 

This equality within the profession entails that professional competency and 
discipline on different levels of education have common elements. When difference 
occurs, it is more a difference in kind than a difference in degree. To think that 
elementary school teachers need less competency and discipline than college 
teachers is erroneous. On the other hand, it is an oversimplification to say that 
the lower level teachers only have to know how to teach while the higher level 
teachers should know what to teach. Insofar as teaching is a part of education, 
the problem on all levels is always how to teach what to whom. An elementary 
teacher can be as handicapped as a college teacher if he does not know what 
material to provide to different individuals. A college teacher can be as much 
handicapped as an elementary teacher if he does not know how to teach different 
individuals differently. Generally speaking, the difference in workmanship on 
different levels is due to the different age groups involved and this difference 
makes the difference in how to teach and what to teach. It is unreasonable to 
think that a pediatrician is inferior to another doctor. There are common 


elements in their respective disciplines and competency due to the similar human 


physiology. There are different elements too, due to the differences in age of 
their patients. Whether there are common or different elements in their respective 
competency and discipline, to pay less to a pediatrician because he is a “baby” 
doctor is plainly unreasonable. Exactly the same thing can be said about the 
teaching profession on different levels. 


The union of all educational workers cannot be comprehensive unless we learn 
to have equal respect for educational workers on all levels. We can have equal 
respect for educational workers on all levels because workman-like competency 
and discipline is called for on all levels. These competencies and disciplines, 
besides having common and different problems, also can exert influence on each 
other. These mutual influences illustrate vividly how educational workers on all 
levels can help each other if each can have a proper appreciation of the others’ 
workman-like contributions. Cases can be cited whereby the mutual influence is 
definite and well established. For instance, the Pestalozzian way of teaching 
geography on the elementary level has influenced the science, geography. Dewey’s 
educational experiment in elementary education has influenced his own as well 
as many others’ philosophical speculation. The new scientific historical scholar- 
ship which made extensive use of social and economic analysis of historical data 
has made possible social studies as a core in the high school curriculum. The 
recent study of sociology and cultural anthropology in institutions of higher 
learning widens the scope of teacher education of elementary teachers as well as 
shedding new light on such important pedagogic concepts as the I.Q. Different 
people may have different interpretations and evaluation of these influences but 
mutual influences there were. In view of these significant instances no worker 
on a single level can claim that his is the highest educational achievement. Logic- 
ally, we should like highest achievement on all levels. Historically, achievements 
on any level will have direct or indirect effect on other levels. 
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Educational workers should have no difficulty in understanding the need for a 
comprehensive union if they considered that their profession is for the interest 
of the educated. As educators, we work on different levels. But we are all 
working for the next generation. While our work may be on different levels, the 
human development and growth of the educated is continuous. This is why 
articulation in the sense of continuity is looked on as the central problem in 
education. 


Boys and girls coming of age in an industrial society have serious difficulties 
in acquiring an integrated personality. To educate each and every individual is 
to help him to achieve this integration. A comprehensive union certainly will 
not automatically realize this goal in each and every student. But it is this goal, 
the integrated personality of the young, which would make the comprehensive 
union worthwhile and meaningful. Taking into consideration the interest of the 
educated, educators on all levels should welcome comprehensive union as a symbol 
of comradeship in their common undertaking—to serve the young. 


A UNION FOR STRENGTH AND ACTION 


Due to the nature of a profession, a teachers association is more likely to 
degenerate into a bureaucracy than into a racket. Its addiction to reputableness 
is likely to be accompanied by an indifference to issues which should be its intense 
concern. The most recent conspicuous example is the issue of racial segregation 
in public schools. It has been said that the High Court decision based on 
sociological and educational considerations is a sign of progress in our legal think- 
ing. Our top legalists see clearly that human laws regulate human affairs and that 
they should be guided by the most competent studies of human behavior, not by 
outmoded formal legal precedents. The loud protest of the local politicians and 
bureaucrats against the decision reflects vividly how the abstract concept of 
right, in this case, states’ rights, is used ruthlessly to block human progress authored 
by the competent. Unfortunately the event shows that competency is on the 
losing side and the decision will be filed away as a great legal document which will 
not benefit materially the rural children of the Deep South, either white or black, 
for a long time to come. How is this so? Why do competency and decency have 
to retreat before bigotry and vested interest? Why does the fight for desegregation 
have to be reduced into a desperate fight for the sheer existence of public schools, 
an issue which was supposedly settled long long ago? 


This event brings into bold relief the unwholesome way in which our peda- 
gogical system is under the tight control of bureaucrats and machine politicians 
who have neither interest nor competency in regard to the education of the young. 
Just because they control the purse strings, they determine fatally the attitude, 
the emotions, the belief and the morality of the next generations. Faced by this 
determinism, classroom teachers are relatively powerless. It is lawmakers who 
indoctrinate racial prejudice into our children; the effort of the classroom teachers, 
whatever it may be, counts for very little. 


Due to bureaucratic and political control of education, individual teachers 
on all levels, regardless of their own beliefs, attitudes and competency, are im- 
potent. Naturally those who happen to agree with the official line have a much 
easier time. Whether they agree or disagree, all classroom teachers have to 
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carry out orders as if in the army. Under the pretense of sovereign right, teachers 
are deprived of the opportunity to do the thing which competency dictates. This 
should be the great inquiry in our democracy. 


On racial issues as well as on all other issues concerning education, educators 
and classroom teachers do not always agree among themselves. What is con- 
tended here is concerning procedure not substance. At issue in this instance is 
not yet what should we do but who should be heard and participate in the deci- 
sions. The High Court decision is a good decision not because it is decided by the 
highest court. For the Highest Court can and does make bad decisions. What 
makes that particular decision good is its adherence to competency, not to abstract 
right. In implementing or even in defying this decision, are the classroom 
teachers who alone should know children better than anyone else and who alone 
can make the decision a failure or a success, given a voice? Are parents heard? 
Is public opinion factory made? Where and who is the “local community?” 
Is the public a phantom public, an ignorant public or a competent public? 


No one can foretell what the results would be if educational workers 
especially classroom teachers, were heard. Perhaps what they had to say would 
not please Dixiecrats, the NAACP, Northern sociologists or Southern sociologists. 
But that they should be heard, consulted and called on to decide is as necessary 
as it is desirable. Yet they, like their pupils, are cajoled, pushed around and 
threatened. How can this happen and what is the remedy? 


It can happen only when competency cannot stand a fight with abstract and 
vested right. It can happen because educational workers are divided. It can 
happen because the professional organizations are busy at headquarters and 
cannot spare time, money, talent and energy on the local level where academic 
freedom is constantly in danger. The situation can be remedied if and only if 
the union of all educational workers is a union of strength and action instead of 


a union of ceremony. 


Educational workers should realize that while competency is preferable to 
vested right, vested rights by definition will not yield automatically to competency. 
On the other hand while competency is distinguishable from abstract and vested 
right, it has to fight for its own right to do the right thing. Educational workers 
should realize also that since education is in the interest of the next generation, 
they have to be constantly vigilant lest children’s rights are violated. Their 
profession and their competency as well as reward makes it their responsibility to 
be the militant guardians of their profession and the next generation. 


In assessing the union of all educational workers as a union of action and 
strength, one embarrassing question can be raised. Is it proper for educational 
workers, especially classroom teachers, to strike? To answer this question, we 
should go back to the history of education. Historically, as Rashdall in his 
great work shows, the word “university” stands not for universal knowledge, nor 
for universality, as certain scholars have maintained. The word means corpora- 
tion. A university in medieval times was a corporation; it was a corporation of 
students such as at Bologne; or it was a corporation of teachers such as at Paris 
As a corporation, the medieval university in medieval times, unlike its modern 
descendent, was a self-governing body. The word administration with its un- 
pleasant modern connotation was unknown to medievalists. Medieval univer- 
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sities gained respect from the outside world not by acting agreeably but by acting 
vigorously. The well-known conflict between town and gown did not always 
speak well for the gown. But our ancestors knew better than we do that academic 
freedom and autonomy were to be won, not to be waited for. In the battle for 
rights and privileges, our medieval ancestors were never satisfied with gesture 
protest. They actually struck and moved away from the town which mistreated 
them. Out of such protest movements, many new and great universities were 
founded, among which are Oxford and Cambridge. 


Evidently our ancestors were more realistic and less “‘white collar’ than we 
are. Asa result both the church and the state had deeper respect for educational 
personnel. It is true that medieval universities could afford to be independent 
because they were financially independent. They could defy bureaucrats and 
politicians in both Church and state essentially because they had very little to 
ask from them, whether salary, buildings or land. Rashdall indicated that uni- 
versities began to lose their independence and autonomy when princes and 
cardinals began to give them their subsidies. 


Today, politicians and bureaucrats control public schools under the pretext 
that they represent the public and public schools are supported by public money. 
This idea of representation or delegation is legally ficticious. From the point of 
view of competency, educational workers should have much more to say about 
school taxes, school management and the actual running of the schools. But 
educational workers will not regain their right to do the right thing unless they 
can act in unison at all levels on all issues, concerning their own as well as their 
pupils’ rights. 


In exercising strength and action, the union of all educational workers, like 
any other labor union, should concentrate its attention on the local situation. 
Overemphasis on headquarters is a sure sign of degeneration. Usually the indi- 
vidual educational workers who need the most urgent help from their union are 
teachers in small communities where the claws and the teeth of vested interests 
have sunk deep. If the leadership of a professional association sits back and can 
offer no substantial help when a whole group of public school teachers is being 
deprived of contracts and tenures because they refuse to sign a pledge to segregate 
schools or refuse to repudiate a perfectly legitimate organization such as the 
NAACP, what is the use of joining the association and paying a big salary to the 
semi-bureaucrats at headquarters? 


Aside from our concern for the educational worker’s dignity and respectability 
we might feel repugnant to the idea of a union of action and strength because 
our action may have a negative effect on the children for whose welfare we claim 
to care. Especially when a union of all educational workers becomes a pressure 
group ready to have a show-down, the danger is real. But this evidently is not 
the clear and present danger. The clear and present danger is rather in our 
inaction and indifference, our willingness to leave the children’ welfare to the 
capricious manipulation of bureaucrats and politicians. The issues facing edu- 
cational workers today are not whether they should behave respectfully or pru- 
dently but whether they as a group are dedicated and devoted enough to a real 
public service, the service to the young, to fight for the children in the light of 
professional discipline and competency. Thus viewed a union of action and 
strength becomes both necessary and desirable. 








RATIONALITY vs. 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS: 
A DILEMMA FOR EDUCATORS?r 


BY WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


ALMOST ANYONE WHO HAS TAKEN A COLLEGE COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUST- 
MENT, COME IN CONTACT HOWEVER DISTANT WITH PSYCHIATRY, OR READ POPULAR 
ARTICLES ON THE SUBJECT is familar with the concept of defense mechanisms. 
These involve patterns whereby an individual is able to evade inner conflict by 
tactics of ignoring, escaping, or shifting his reactions. 

Viewed from the value ground that people should face facts, use logical think- 
ing processes or engage in scientific problem-solving techniques, these defense 
mechanisms are illogical and irrational. To cite only two illustrations: In the 
mechanism of denial, the person unconsciously blinds himself to some fact or 
condition which would be disturbing. Thus, he can arrive at a pseudo-solution of 
a problem which is satisfactory to him only because he ignores important elements 
of the situation. In the well-known mechanism of rationalization, the individual 
sets out to discover reasons which will justify him in doing, or acting, or feeling 
as his unfelt needs require him. It essentially turns the problem solving process 
upside down. Instead of using logical processes to find a solution to a problem, 
in rationalization the individual has an emotional investment in a solution and 
uses logical processes to construct a problem which will justify the answer. If 
the logical processes are distorted in the process this is satisfactory just so long 
as the distortions are clever enough to escape detection. Crude distortions may 
be concealed by bringing the mechanism of denial into play. 


That a wide variety of these mechanisms exists is now a well-established fact 
of psychology. The evidence ranges in reliability from the now-predictable 
behavior of patients on the psychoanalytic couch to the production of analogues 
under carefully controlled laboratory conditions in sub-human species of animals. 
In the case of denial, which is also called “perceptual defense,”’ techniques for its 


experimental demonstration are well tested. The fact that the mechanism 
operates without its possessor being consciously aware can also be shown. 


Indeed, unconscious operation is the essence of these defense mechanisms. 
Were the individual to know, for example, what he was doing in rationalization 
he would become a cynical propagandist. The key fact is that, because he is 
unaware of his purposes, the average person using any defense mechanism is 
sincere and feels sincere. 


IRRATIONAL DEFENSE MECHANISMS AND Conscious PROCESSES 


When they were first discovered and described, these mechanisms were 
presented as somewhat amusing aberrations of the thinking processes. They and 
their practitioners were held up to ridicule, much after the fashion of the fable 
about the “sour grapes.” They were dealt with in much the same fashion as a 
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logician would describe common errors in syllogistic reasoning. It was often 
implied that the defense mechanisms could be removed if the individual came to 
recognize them and exercised enough will power to resist being tempted into using 
them. In essence, they interfered with men acting rationally, were bad, and 
ought to be avoided. 


Within recent years the accumulation of evidence, much of it from the 
practice of psychiatry, has led to a marked change in the evaluation of defense 
mechanisms against anxiety. All human beings, except for very young children 
and idiots, display defense mechanisms much of the time. Their use enables people 
to maintain emotional stability, although carried to extremes any one of them 
becomes insanity. 


It is taken for granted, but also can be demonstrated, that all people at times 
experience a vaguely sensed uneasiness, now commonly termed “anxiety” by 
psychologists and psychiatrists. A portion of this anxiety derives from the 
objective uncertainties which are ever within human experience—sickness, eco- 
nomic fluctuations, death, war, and the existence of conflicting ideologies and 
religions. Much anxiety can be traced to the fact of civilization and its require- 
ment that individuals control many of their appetites and impulses. This fact 
guarantees that a person will come to regard as evil either behavior or the thought 
of behavior which would result if his anger, fear, or sex needs were given unchecked 
expression. However, his feelings and inclinations, when controlled, still exist. 
Indeed, he may not be consciously aware of their existence, and may invoke defense 
mechanisms to keep them out of his awareness. Should an inkling of their existence 
emerge at the edges of his consciousness, he becomes uneasy, troubled, anxious. 
This type of anxiety, then, is a necessary condition for living a civilized life. Coping 
with it, the function of defense mechanisms, is an essential task. 


Individuals differ, therefore, not so much in terms of whether or not their 
intellectual processes are influenced by defense mechanisms but rather in the 
extent and subtlety of that influence. Indeed, the psychiatric connoisseur of 
defenses sees their effect in unexpected places. For instance, some if not all 
philosophical systems may be regarded as highly and skillfully elaborated rational- 
izations explicable in terms of the personality needs of their founders and devotees. 
The case of Nietzsche provides an obvious example. 


All this has a highly anti-intellectualistic flavor. It is easy to see the implica- 
tion that the thinking processes are the slave of deep emotions, and that, therefore, 
the most important role of educators—whether they be parents, teachers, or 
clergy—is to develop emotional health, however that may be defined. 


On the other hand, we have the centuries-old faith that man is a rational 
being, and that as an individual and in groups he realizes his fullest potentialities 
when he uses reason to understand his surroundings, to develop goals for his 
behavior, and to find ever-better means to reach those goals. 


With the conscious employment of scientific processes, we see great care 
exercised to develop objectivity in collecting data, clarity in communicating 
meaning, and accuracy in performing logical operations. In dealing with problems, 
at the levels of defining their nature, of searching for a solution, and of testing the 
hypotheses as to the answer, procedures are utilized to fence out idiosyncratic 
emotional distortions. Where this effort is not completely successful, the thinking 
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process is regarded as defective, and all concerned are expected to put their minds 
to the task of avoiding similar errors in the future. The defense mechanisms are 
considered to be destructive; therefore, means should be developed to weaken, if 
not eliminate their effect. 


There is an interesting commentary on the power of this viewpoint in the 
fact that the very psychologists and psychiatrists who have brought the importance 
of defense mechanisms to our attention do so by presenting scientific evidence. 
The psychoanalytic therapist undergoes psychoanalysis for the express purpose of 
ensuring that he will be objective in his thinking about and reacting to his patients’ 
problems. He explicitly recognizes rationality as a good, and science as the 
method of choice for achieving progress toward his professional goals. 


In this tradition, the purpose of education is to acquaint young people with 
scientifically determined facts and to equip them with sufficient skill in rational 
problem-solving so that’ they can extend the rule of reason. To be sure, many 
people would advocate that young folks be imbued with so strong an emotional 
attachment to prevalent religious faith, moral conventions, and patriotic beliefs 
that they could meet any attacks on these with swift, unconscious defense mecha- 
nisms. However, most educators sharing those emotional loyalties would prefer 
to teach young people to support them with reason and to examine objectively 
the alternatives. 


Here, then, we have in broad outlines the sketch of a dilemma for educators. 
On the one hand is the undeniable scientific evidence that irrational defense 
mechanisms not only are powerful influences on thinking processes, but are essential 
to the mental health of all men. On the other hand is the faith that by extending 
the sway of logic and science mankind will progress not only toward material 
goals but in all areas of significance. Must schools make a choice between helping 
children develop strong patterns of defense mechanisms to protect their mental 
health on the one side or, on the other, equip them to detect and destroy in them- 
selves defense mechanisms which interfere with objectivity and good thinking? 
Granted that we do not have to make an all-or-none choice, in many instances, 
we will have to be guided by one goal or the other. Which shall we stress? 
What criteria should guide our choice? 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR SOLVING THE DILEMMA 


In seeking for a solution to the dilemma, three considerations may be helpful. 
First, defense mechanisms are brought into being by anxiety. Second, some 
defense mechanisms are at the roots of valuable and valid intellectual and esthetic 
endeavors. Third, by enabling individuals to reduce anxiety, the defense mech- 
anisms may enable them to face problems in circumscribed areas without distor- 
tion. The remainder of this article will consist of exposition of the above three 
points. 


Any educational planning designed to reduce that portion of illogical thinking 
or irrational action caused by defense mechanisms must recognize that the real 
enemy is not the mechanism but the inner anxiety which necessitated its develop- 
ment. The purpose and function of defense mechanisms is to protect the person 
against anxiety. If one were to attack and destroy a specific mechanism, then 
the person involved will become more anxietous. To deal with the increase in 
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anxiety, he would then develop another defense mechanism. Something like this 
occurs in psychotherapy, where a psychiatrist or counsellor follows a careful 
program of destroying defenses, releasing anxiety, and using this as a drive to 
achieve greater self-insight, which results ultimately in the patient having less 
anxiety and protecting himself against what anxiety remains by a new and socially 
more acceptable pattern of defenses. However, the destruction of defenses in the 
absence of therapeutic skill and strategy runs the risk that the new defenses can 
be worse than the first set. 


Accordingly, the point of attack is the anxiety out of which the defenses 
arise. Some of this anxiety is due to conflicts induced by the present environ- 
ment; some to common events in the early years of life. To an extent, the anxiety 
experienced by individuals may be reduced by appropriate control of the setting 
in which they live. As science advances, old insecurities resulting from diseases of 
unknown origin, famines in small areas, and other frightening phenomena, dwindle 
to the point where they are insignificant. We may hope that the day will soon 
come when the anxieties produced by war and the threat of war, by economic 
depression and the threat of depression, by race prejudices and the threat of 
violence and indignity will be buried in the same shadowy graveyard that hold 
the terror once produced by hobgoblins and medicine men. 


Within a classroom the amount of anxiety is under control of the teacher. 
Some, in an effort to “spur” children on by pressure and threats, use marks, 
report cards and tests to create fear in large quantity. Others use the power of 
their lungs to produce fright. Still others employ sarcasm or social ostracism in 
such a manner that a slow learner or wayward child lives under constant threat. 
All these devices can be combined to raise high the level of anxiety within a school 
setting. There is experimental evidence to indicate that beyond a certain level, 
anxiety of this type disrupts the learning processes. The individual is literally 
driven to rely on defense mechanisms. Their appearance in such forms as scape- 
goating and truancy is a sign of the tension in the situation. 


By the same token, a skillful and understanding teacher can create a classroom 
atmosphere of security in which the young people have a feeling of being liked by 
the teacher and peers for themselves alone. An appreciative fellow-feeling takes 
the place of pressure and threat. Under such conditions good learning and 
problem-solving, with defense mechanisms interfering only to a minimal extent, 
is more likely to occur. 


The word to note in the preceding paragraph is “minimal.” All children 
bring a certain amount of conflict—and need for defense—to school with them. 
For between ten and fifteen per cent of the average American community’s chil- 
dren, this inner conflict is high enough so that they can benefit from some form 
of psychiatric or psychological assistance. For these, the method of choice will 
be referral to counsellors, school social workers, and clinics—which as yet do not 
exist in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. Should it be possible to provide 
the necessary psychotherapy, these young people would not be “cured”’ of all their 
anxieties, but rather the total level would be reduced in most cases to a “normal” 
one and their defense patterns altered by readjustment to remove the socially 
most damaging items. 
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In any case, it must be recognized that the prevalent patterns of child-raising 
are such that significant inner conflict and anxiety are universal by-products. 
As psychological science accumulates more data on those developments, it may 
become possible to devise new programs which will enable children to grow from 
uncivilized infancy into socially acceptable adulthood with less anxiety. 


Optimistic as may be the general outlook that the growth of scientific attacks 
on anxiety itself may lower the need for defense mechanisms, realism forces the 
caution that on the basis of present knowledge we must acknowledge that there 
is no possibility that in any living person the anxiety level will be reduced to 
zero and his need for defense mechanisms will completely vanish. As long as the 
environment of humans contains the possibility that they will meet with untimely 
death, indignity, or unexpected deprivation, there will be external and realistic 
reason for anxiety. Who will set a date for the arrival of the utopian social system 
which will guarantee security in all forms? As long as children must learn to 
curb their impulses in order to be acceptable to parents, the sources of inner con- 
flict will continue to exist. Rousseau contemplated a program of education 
which allowed children to unfold without interference. Who would want to 
predict its universal acceptance? The answer to these rhetorical questions implies 
that despite all our efforts, anxiety and the need for defenses will remain with 
us for a long time. 


This consideration makes it essential that we appraise the many forms that 
defense against anxiety may take. Without denying that some disrupt or distort 
the use of reason, it must be recognized that others have added a valued richness 
To illustrate, practically all humans deal with some of their 


to human culture. 
Another common mechanism is that of subli- 


anxiety by escaping into fantasy. 
mation. Given an appropriately gifted person, these mechanisms working alone 
or in combination will eventuate into wonders of literature, art and music. 


To cite still another example, it is well known that many neurotics are com- 
pulsive, seek to allay their uneasiness by being meticulously neat or perfection- 
istically systematic. Normal individuals, without letting their lives be dominated 
by compulsions, nevertheless enjoy the surcease from inner turmoil involved in 
establishing neat systems. This trend may or may not be linked to the mechanism 
of escape into work, through which practically all of us drown the inklings of inner 
selfdiscontent by flooding our minds with the sensations of effort leading to the 
kind of goal which lets us call our activity work. (This mechanism is a cousin of 
escape into wild fun.) The need to escape into work coupled to a certain amount 
of compulsive neatness can be of great aid to a mathematician, a logician, a classi- 
fication or theory builder in any field. 


Many people find repugnant the notion that great works of aesthetic merit or 
intellectual ingenuity may have an origin in defense mechanisms. Possibly this 
reaction of disgust is derived from the feeling that to point out such roots is to 
derogate the product and the producer. They equate defense mechanisms with 
insanity, or origin with substance. They feel that to say a sonnet results from a 
sublimation of sexual yearning is to say it is sexual and therefore a dirty thing. 


To use an analogy, a good symbol of what happens in sublimation is repre- 
sented by the old injunction to beat the swords into ploughshares. Let us up- 
date this a bit and assume that a period of international miracles had arrived and 
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nations made scrap metal of their tanks and submarines, and used the steel to 
build hospitals. Would we turn in disdain from these, saying that since their 
material had once been designed to kill, they were murderous? Or, without 
worrying about the source of the material, accept them as good on their own terms? 


Many a combination of defense mechanisms underlies works of valid aesthetic 
and intellectual merit. That merit is awarded on the value of the achievement. 
The fact that the people who accomplished the work found in it a refuge from inner 
conflict, or a means of temporarily dissipating inner anxiety is in no way a criticism 
of the aesthetic or intellectual beauty of what they had done. If anything, it is 
an added tribute to the phenomenal ingenuity of mankind. 


THE PossiBILiry OF SELECTING Proper DEFENSES 


The relevance of all this to the subject of this article lies in the fact that 
it points to the possibility that through education we may be able to help indi- 
viduals shift somewhat the machinery by which each handles his anxieties so 
that he relies less upon mechanisms which distort thinking or disrupt problem- 
solving and places greater reliance on defenses which are allies of culture and 
endeavor. To what extent this can be done is an open question. How a person 
comes to choose the mechanisms that he uses is clouded in mystery. One part of 
the answer lies in the observation that people, young and old, tend to identify 
with those individuals such as parents or teachers, who are important in the 
gratification of their needs. As part of this process, they may take over the defense 
mechanisms, as well as the mannerisms and value systems. 


Perhaps psychological science will one day solve the problems attending 
choice of defenses well enough so that we can have an educational technology 
through which we can shape the defense patterns of children. At present, we 
are far from that point. Yet, many teachers do what they can by bestowing 
approval on what appear to be benevolent defenses and trying to extinguish through 
disapproval those which lead to conclusions the teacher regards as irrational, 
illogical, or unscientific. Of course, if a child’s defenses lead him to agree with 
the thinking pattern of the teacher, especially with prejudices, the mechanisms 
involved lead to reward. Be that as it may, for the time being the possibility of 
aiding young people to concentrate their defenses in patterns which do not affect 
logic is just that: a possibility in the daydream stage, unlikely within the fore- 
seeable future to provide a significant solution to the basic dilemma that people 
need defenses however irrational but that education must foster rationality. 


Without even offering a fantasy solution, a third consideration which may 
make us more content to live with the dilemma will now be advanced. It is that 
in all their devious irrationality, the defense mechanisms are indispensable allies 
of rationality. If any person, whatever his age, were to react to all the problems 
facing him, he would be so distracted by their number that he could not bring his 
mental energies to bear on any one problem with the intensity required for reaching 
and testing good solutions. By enabling humans to ignore the bulk of the problems 
they face, the defense mechanisms make it possible to concentrate attention. 


To use a metaphoric figure, an individual’s pattern of defenses are much like 
a coffer dam, used by bridge builders to hold back the waters of a river so that 
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work can take place on the foundations of a bridge. No bridge could be built if 
the workers had to struggle with the water at every stage. But, with a small 
area kept dry, construction can go forward. Of course, the coffer dam is not a 
bridge. It may not even be connected with the shore. Eventually it is destroyed 
as useless—after the structure of the bridge is clear of the waters. 


Leaving the anology, the assumption is that in any individual’s life there are 
so many sources of uneasiness that, without defenses, he would be literally over- 
whelmed by his anxieties. Indeed, something very much like this occurs in mental 
illness, where the “ego structure”’ of the victim is weak, and the unrelieved pressure 
of his problems forces a break with reality. The defense mechanisms by reducing 
anxiety, however illusory the basis on which this is done, protect the person’s 
rationality. Therefore, with this intact he is able to deal logically and effectively 
with a small proportion of his problems. It matters little for the future of man- 
kind what may have been the private foibles of an Einstein, a Mendel or a 
Descartes. The mathematics or the science they built is a permanent contribution 
to mankind. As more and more such contributions are made possible, the total 
area in which logic operates for mankind is extended. 


For education, the implication is that teachers should beware of attempting 
too headlong or too unrelenting an attack on any child’s illogical defense mech- 
anisms. Paradoxically, if our methods of reducing irrationality stir up excessive 
anxiety, the individual has greater need for those defenses, or for substitutes to 
take their place. If, in respecting his individuality, we respect his defenses, the 
resultant feeling of worthwhileness by diminishing his anxiety, reduces a bit his 
need for irrationality. He will then be more free to turn the undistracted strength 
of his intellect to those areas in which it can operate effectively. Emotional 
readiness for logical functioning in specific fields of endeavor is as important for 
the educator to diagnose and develop as is reading readiness or arithmetic 


readiness. 


In summary, then, we can say that the mental hygienists’ emphasis upon each 
human being’s need for irrational defenses need not be taken as part of an anti- 
intellectual campaign. Rather, anxiety is an emotional condition which all humans 
must experience, and the illogical defenses enable them to do so. As the advances 
of science reduce uncertainties, eliminate insecurities, and improve child-raising 
methods, the amount of anxiety may be diminished and the need for the pro- 
tection of irrationality may decrease. However, our impatience to see this happen 
swiftly may be curbed somewhat by the realization that some defenses serve 
significantly positive aesthetic and intellectual ends. Also, if the totality of an 
individual’s defenses protect him well against distracting uneasiness he is better 
able to bring his mind logically to bear in limited fields of endeavor, and thus con- 
tribute to the very process which by erasing uncertainties reduces his need for 


illogic. 
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SOME DIFFERING VIEWS OF THE’ 
PROBLEM OF RELIGION 
AND EDUCATION 


BY LYLE k. EDDY 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY, PROFESSOR STERLING G. BRINKLEY 
HAS UNDERTAKEN “‘TO DEFINE THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN 
MODERN AMERICA.’ According to Professor Brinkley, the question is “By what 
means and agencies shall religion be taught; it is not the question, Shall religion 
be taught.” He contends that “the great majority of the American people, 
supported by an enduring American tradition, want religion taught. Democracy 
demands that their wishes be translated into a program of action.” 


Even supposing that it were altogether clear what is wanted in religion and 
education by a majority in contemporary American democracy, one might still 
ask whether democracy demands a majority view and a supporting tradition 
beyond the possibility of minority criticism and endeavor to obtain revision. 
But a brief review of the present situation suggests some serious doubt about the 
clarity of majority disposition and supporting tradition which Professor Brinkley 
seems to assume. And a truly democratic attitude toward the situation would 
seem to call for a fair hearing, not merely of such majority sentiments as there 
may be, but of unpopular alternative views of the problem as well, and of the 
various corresponding proposals for dealing with it. Surely what happens to be 
wanted by the majority and what should be wanted by a people intelligently 
interested in leading a full and prosperous life are not necessarily coincident. 


I 


At least three rather fundamentally different views of the problem can be 
distinguished in contemporary American literature on the subject. A view 
sketched by Harry Emerson Fosdick is probably one which expresses the senti- 
ments of many people in the United States today.* According to it, the problem 
is one of our young people’s ignorance “‘of the history and literature of the religious 
tradition to which they claim allegiance’’at a time when such ignorance can least 
be afforded. This view sees the contemporary ideological struggle as being one 
of opposing faiths—of ‘“Godless” Fascism and Communism versus American faith 
in liberty and democracy “rooted in a spiritual heritage asserting the dignity and 
value of the human soul as the child of God.” Yet, this view points out, our 
“doctrine of the separation of church and state supposedly prevents the presenta- 
tion in our public schools of this very faith from which so much of the best in our 
American heritage has come.”” While everything from sports, music, and drama 
LYLE K. EDDY ts an Instructor in Education in the Division of Teacher Education at Emory University, 
Georgia. 


‘Sterling G. Brinkley, “The Problem of Religion in American Education,” Educational Theory, 
VI, July, 1956, pp. 154-157. 
2Cf. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Our Religious Illiterates,” The Reader’s Digest, February, 1929, 
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through economics, civics, sociology, and psychology finds its way into the school, 
according to this view, religion is left out. Freud is admitted, but not Isaiah; 
the life of Hitler, but not of Jesus. Moral values are not neglected. The schools 
include such things as fair play in sports, honest dealing with facts and disin- 
terested love of truth in science, appreciation of beauty in art and music, interracial 
comradeship in the mitigation of prejudice, and the experience of satisfaction with 
good work well done. And increasing attention is being given to “the whole 
personality” of pupils and to the cooperation of home and school in its develop- 
ment. But as things now stand our schools contribute to the divorcement of 
these values from the cultivation of “‘a central loyalty to God.”’ 


As we have said, this is ove view of the problem. No doubt many Americans 
would accept it without question as a fair statement of the situation about which 
something needs to be done. But even supposing there were to be no question 
about this view of the problem, it is by no means obvious that among those accept- 
ing this view there is a clear majority of opinion regarding either the genesis of the 
problem (so viewed) or the solution for it. Some persons would undoubtedly 
agree with Fosdick in attributing the situation to “the churches, who by... 
mutual jealousies have so far shut out religion from our schools.’’* Others would 
argue that the situation has grown out of the acceptance in our schools of a 
philosophy which is “secular, naturalistic, and therefore irreligious’’ and which 
denies “the principle that moral behavior is rooted in religion.’ 


With respect to remedy of the situation thus viewed, one cannot help but be 
more impressed by the variety of proposals than by any tendency toward some 
one, majority attitude. The proposals have ranged from released school time 
for denominational instruction, through special courses in school on various 
denominations or religions as cultural factors, to courses bringing out the doctrinal 
core common, either to all denominations of the Hebraic-Christian tradition, or 
to all the great world religions. Some spokesmen contend that differences exist in 
other fields and are dealt with in our schools—e.g., in economics, politics, and the 
like—and that therefore the existence of differences in religion ought not to prevent 
our pupils from becoming acquainted with these differences and with the great 
impact and influence of religion in the development of our culture. These spokes- 
men suggest that while special pleading for any one denomination or religion 
should be left outside the school, the denominations should be drawn upon for 
resources in exhibiting the differences and agreements.’ Others argue that the 
teacher ought to be allowed the freedom to teach from whatever perspective he 
may have, be it that of some denomination in our traditional religion on the one 
hand or that of naturalism, pragmatism, or whatever, on the other.6 And still 
others maintain that to avoid failure in the development of moral character our 
schools must get back to belief “in ultimate truth not gained by human searching 
but revealed by God” and have done with the attitude that “‘admits only proxi- 
mate truth gained by human experiment quite apart from any possibility of 
divine revelation.”” In this direction, according to them, lies “the only dynamic 


3[bid. 


‘National Association of Evangelicals for United Action, Christian Education in a Democracy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 23. 


5Fosdick, op. cit. 
6Cf, James A. Pike, “Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic Values in Education?” 


lege Record, LVI, October, 1954, pp. 31-37. 
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able to produce character tough enough to weather an ethical climate where the 
winds blow in the direction of moral short cuts and easy self-indulgence.’”” 


And as if this were not sufficient variety, it is to be noted that not just a few 
people who are more or less sympathetic with this general view of the problem, 
are nevertheless well organized in their opposition to public finance of denomina- 
tional schools and to denominational instruction in public schools, and indeed are 
sceptical about almost any kind of attempt to introduce religion into the public 
school. They argue that each denomination must redouble its own independent 
efforts to instruct its members. They fear that too close an affiliation of religion 
with governmental tax and police powers through public schools and other public 
agencies tends to degrade religion and to pose a threat to the element of uncoerced 
personal choice which they regard as being close to the core of the religious spirit. 
Stated negatively this amounts to fear—not without some historical ground—of 
the usurpation of tax and police power by some one denomination with the con- 
sequent threat of curtailment or extermination to the others. 


II 


The foregoing differences of attitude exist, be it noted, within one basic view 
of the problem. There is a second line of argument, however, which has quite a 
different view of the whole situation. According to it “religion has never 
deserted the curriculum, the classroom, or the campus of the American public 
school.”” For what this view stresses “is not the formal, ‘structured,’ sectarian 
religion of the churches, but a flexible religion able to adapt itself to the new 
religious synthesis gradually evolving in the American environment.” This 
argument maintains that “our contemporary religious confusion cannot be reduced 
by more traditional dogmatic plasters but only by the frank acceptance of the 
life that is—by the application of the scientific spirit to our problems, by the 
ethical interpretation of religion, and by the reconstruction of the contemporary 
social and cultural life on the basis of intelligence and cooperation. What the 
twentieth century needs is a rebirth of reverence for human life, sensitivity to 
human values, faith in man’s progressive ethical discernment, the acquisition of 
competency to interpret and appreciate life, and emancipation from teachings 
which reduce man to zero. And the inculation of all these values is the core of 
the public school curriculum,” according to this argument. As this argument 
puts it, “the religious spirit” is “just marching on.”” Our public schools have 
been “helping the growing children of America to preserve their religious heritage 
in new forms” and have been transmitting ‘“‘as many religious values to children 
as any societies in formal religious programs.”’ And while to those looking back to 
an earlier temple, the new temple may seem inadequate and indeed a trend 
toward “‘godlessness,”’ this argument maintains that it is hypocrisy to so charac- 
terize our public schools—a preoccupation with empty forms to the neglect of 
the moving spirit. 


7National Association of Evangelicals, op. cit., pp. 5, 124-125. 

8Cf. the national organization, Protestants and Other Americans United to Maintain the Separa- 
tion of Church and State, founded in 1947, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

°Cf. Conrad H. Moehlman, “Is the Public School ‘Godless’? Congress Weekly, March 3, 1952, 
pp. 19-20. 
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The foregoing view would be regarded by the more orthodox traditionalist 
as an undue “compromise with secularism” and as a manifestation of what he 
would call the “disease of scientism’’—said to be ‘“‘a one-sided or exaggerated 
emphasis upon science [which] has supported irreligion ... by emphasizing the 
adequacy of human intelligence, using the scientific method, to solve its own 
problems satisfactorily.”"° Other orthodox spokesmen would add that “‘con- 
tending factions in a social struggle require morale; and morale is created by the 
right dogmas, symbols and emotionally potent oversimplifications. These are 
at least as necessary,” they would maintain, “as the scientific spirit of tentativity.””! 
Advocates of the more orthodox view usually try to find a proper place for science 
by attempting to restrict it to certain spheres of concern and by reserving other 
spheres for the outlooks of traditional religion. Exemplary of this tendency is 
the Roman Catholic position that church pronouncements are divinely authorita- 
tive in the realm of “faith and morals.”’ Others write of admitting ‘the pos- 
sibility of knowledge above and beyond the discoveries of human research” and 
of exploring “with open mind the possibility of a wholesome academic freedom 
within the boundaries of sincere Christian commitment.’’” 


I] 


The most vigorous opponents of the orthodox and traditional lines of argu- 
ment point out that since the inception of its systematic development some five 
or six centuries ago science, with its experimental method, has had a way of not 
remaining within the spheres to which it has been assigned, that through its 
history each extension of it into new areas has met with accompanying and 
eventually futile resistance from organized traditional religion, that the moral 
and religious aspects of life are now at the point of invasion, and hence the present 
resistance. Indeed those who offer this observation, admittedly a minority 
group, represent a third basic view of the problem. More than in the second 
view outlined above, they emphasize a need for reconstruction of religious attitude: 
Science does not carry the same spiritual import as supernaturalism. Democracy 
does not translate into the same religious attitude as did feudalism. And more 
is at issue here than slight changes of phraseology or a development of new shades 
of meaning for old symbolisms. 





This argument points out that “already the spirit of our schooling is per- 
meated with the feeling that every subject, every topic, every fact, every pro- 
fessed truth must submit to a certain publicity and impartiality. All proffered 
samples of learning must go to the same assay-room and be subjected to common 
tests.” But, according to this argument, “‘it is the essence of all dogmatic faiths 
to hold that any such ‘show-down’ is sacreligious and perverse. The characteristic 
of religion, from their point of view, is that it is—intellectually—secret, not public; 
peculiarly revealed, not generally known; authoritatively declared, not com- 
municated and tested in ordinary ways.’’ Hence this argument contends that 
“as long as religion is conceived as it now is conceived by the great majority of 


Leroy E. Loemker, “The Nature of Secularism’”’ in J. R. Spann (ed.), The Christian Faith and 
Secularism (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948), p. 19. 

"Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Scribners, 1932), Preface. 

120 iberty (A Magazine of Religious Freedom), July-September, 1956, p. 31. 

Cf. Boyd H. Bode, “Pragmatism in Education,” Vew Republic, October 17, 1949, pp. 15-18. 
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professed religionists, there is something self-contradictory in speaking of educa- 
tion in religion in the same sense in which we speak of education in topics where 
the method of free inquiry has made its way.” For “the ‘religious’ would be 
the last to be willing that either the history or the content of religion should be 
taught in this spirit; while those to whom the scientific standpoint is not a merely 
technical device, but is the embodiment of integrity of mind, must protest against 
its being taught in any other spirit.” 


Furthermore this argument maintains that in bringing together pupils of 
different nationalities, languages, traditions, and creeds upon the basis of what 
is common and public in endeavor and achievement, our schools are carrying on 
‘an infinitely significant religious work.” For “they are promoting the social 
unity out of which in the end genuine religious unity must grow.” Thus this 
argument asks: “Shall we interfere with this work... by introducing into 
education a subject which can be taught only by segregating pupils and turning 
them over at special hours to separate representatives of rival faiths?” To do so 
“would be deliberately to adopt a scheme which is predicated upon the main- 
tenance of social divisions in just the matter, religion, which is empty and futile 
save as it expresses the basic unities of life.” Indeed this line of argument 
contends that the fundamental import of our Constitution and subsequent court 
decisions based upon it is that of subordination of ecclesiastical activities and 
divisions to the interest of preserving our unity and welfare as a people.” This 
line of argument is concerned, then, “to prevent all public educational agencies 
from being employed in ways which inevitably impede the recognition of the 
spiritual import of science and of democracy, and hence of that type of religion 
which will be the fine flower of the modern spirit’s achievement.” 


IV 


Such are some of the many views and arguments advanced regarding the 
problem of religion and education in twentieth century American democracy. 
They would seem to amount to more than merely surface features of an otherwise 
persisting American tradition in religion. At any rate, whether we choose to 
recognize them or not, they constitute a pretty basic part of the situation now 
before us. Their number and diversity, together with the lessons we may learn 
from the American and European history of the whole matter, would seem to 
discourage any easy and oversimple view of the situation, not to mention its 
solution. 


In the meantime the present drift of human events is tending to intensify 
the need for solution even as it is complicating the problem. Professor Brinkley 
states that “within the American tradition the Hebrew-Christian religion is not 


4John Dewey in Joseph Ratner (ed.), /ntelligence in the Modern World (New York: Random 
House, 1939), pp. 702-715. Passages quoted are from all parts of the section cited. 

456Cf. Dewey, op. cit., p. 707. Cf. also Charles A. Beard, The Republic (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1943), ch. 12. Some Roman Catholic spokesmen regard this line of argument as a “‘plot to 
strait-jacket men’s minds for the sake of a secular unity.” Cf. Rt. Rev. Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, 
““A Catholic Educator’s View,” in E. F. Johnson (ed.), American Education and Religion (New York: 
Harpers, 1952), p. 73. 
Dewey, op. cit., p. 715. 
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‘sectarian.”” But he does not tell us why we need suppose that the present 
problem is confined, or will confine itself, to the American scene and tradition. 
Not long ago the editors of The Saturday Review published an interview with 
one Satis Prasad, ‘‘a Hindu priest who had come to Indonesia to look into the 
religious situation of the many people of Indian descent who lived in that area.”"” 
In the interview Satis Prasad stressed the basic moral generalizations regarding 
human brotherhood common to Hinduism and the Hebraic-Christian tradition 
and urged a greater devotion to these principles in practice as a way of enabling 
Americans to bear their position of world responsibility. A few weeks later the 
editors published a letter written by one of their American readers who objected 
that Christianity is no mere moral system but “the congregation of those who 
believe that God entered history as a man, Jesus Christ, in order ‘to reconcile the 
world unto himself.” 


Differences of belief in religion arise in the context of life’s affairs and problems. 
These problems are no respectors of sects, traditions, nations, or cultures— 
especially in today’s interdependent world. But on the other hand, the differences 
of traditional belief in religion often represent differences of approach and vision 
with respect to these problems. A committee of ministers and laymen represent- 
ing the Methodist denomination in the United States recently reached the view 
“that planned parenthood, practiced in Christian conscience, may fulfill rather 
than violate the will of God.” The committee acknowledged that “another 
church, very influential advertises on billboards and newspapers saying that birth 
control is against the laws of God,” but concluded that while “that may be the 
opinion of one church ... we can say that another church thinks differently.’ 
Perhaps the rest of the world may be content with the argument that how Ameri- 
cans determine the authentic “word of God’ and how American Methodists go 
about changing their opinion as to “God’s will” are merely matters of sectarian 
faith within the American tradition in religion. But in today’s world can the 
overpopulation, suffering, and backwardness presently existing in countries like 
Italy, India, and Puerto Rico be as readily disposed of? At this point perhaps 
one may be forgiven if one wonders why genuine religious spirit must be held to 
conform to what a majority happens to want, providing it has a supporting 
tradition; if one wonders whether it might not be worth while for a minority to 
try to have that spirit so reconceived and reshaped as to foster and endorse intel- 
ligence in the pursuit of a fuller and more prosperous human life. But like the 
paper offered by Professor Brinkley, this paper is not seeking to propose a solution 
to the problem. It only proposes that some broader and profounder view of the 
situation than he suggests may be indispensable to headway in its solution. 





17Norman Cousins, “The Plan of Satis Prasad,” The Saturday Review, January 14, 1956, pp. 18-19. 

18Tetters to the Editor,” The Saturday Review, February 4, 1956, p. 19. 

Reported in The Atlanta Journal, May 7, 1956, p. 1. 

20There is of course a growing organization espousing this point of view, namely, The American 
Humanist Association, with the headquarters of the American organization located at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and an increasing number of affiliated branches scattered in many parts of the world. 























THE METAPHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JOHN DEWEY“ 


BY CLYDE V. MARTIN 


IT HAS BEEN NOT INFREQUENTLY CHARGED THAT IT IS IN THE AREA OF METAPHYSICS 
that the pragmatic movement’s greatest weakness or vulnerability lies. Whatever 
the justification of this charge dealing with the movement as a whole, it appears 
to be true that the metaphysical views of the late John Dewey, at least, have 
received too little attention. The following analysis of them is offered for the 
light it may shed upon his philosophy of education. 


Dewey’s development as a contributor to social and philosophical thought 
may be considered to be comprised of two phases. The first lasts until about 
1930. During this earlier period Dewey developed his system of pragmatic 
thought with little compromise. It is during this period, undoubtedly, that 
Dewey exercised his greatest influence upon both educational theory and practice. 
The second phase, comprising roughly the years after 1930, is characterized by 
enough eclecticism to be significant. There is enough modification of the familiar 
instrumentalism to introduce a new metaphysical climate in his considerations. 
This division of Dewey’s thought into two phases is important to bear in mind 
when endeavoring to understand his metaphysical foundations, since the only 
sustained exposition of these foundations is found in Experience and Nature,' which 
was published in 1925 and definitely belongs to the first phase. 


Dewey BeErore 1930 


The period lasting until 1930 may be described first. Dewey himself avoids 
any particular label for his philosophy, though his followers and interpreters have 
been lavish indeed with their own individual classifications of his philosophy: 
“pragmatism,” “experimentalism,” “instrumentalism,” “functionalism,” and “‘oper- 
ationalism”’ may be mentioned. Whatever the term employed, there is indicated 
an emphasis on the unstable, ever-changing, novel, dynamic character of life. 
Dewey’s philosophy, incidentally, may also be called “sociological,” in that it 
attempts to explain human origins and development in terms of competition and 





CLYDE V. MARTIN is an Assistant Professor of Education in the Division of Education and 
Psychology at Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California. 


*The idea of tracing the metaphysical development of Dewey’s philosophy was suggested by 
Professor Robert Ulich’s excellent chapter, “(John Dewey,” in his volume History of Educational Thought 
(American Book Co., 1945). Dr. Ulich calls attention to Dewey’s thought having undergone a meta- 
morphosis, with 1930 being a convenient dividing line. The interesting parallel of Dewey’s psychologist 
colleague, Edward L. Thorndike, comes to mind. The present writer has found several of the quotations 
from Dewey’s works used by Ulich to be germane; he hereby expresses his indebtedness to Dr. Ulich 
for having made these excepts readily accessible. 

‘John Dewey, Experience and Nature (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1925), 443 pp. 

2Dewey even holds that morality itself must be thought of exclusively in social terms: ‘The 
moral trinity of the school [is comprised of the demand for! social intelligence, social power, and social 
interests.” Moral Principles in Education (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), p. 43. 
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cooperation of men in association without resort to traditional metaphysical con- 
ceptions.” Such conceptions are, for Dewey, either idle speculations of a leisure 
class or flights from reality. His philosophy during the pre-1930 period is a 
species of social Darwinism. Dewey appears to enlarge the thesis of biological 
evolution to include the total life of man, distinguishing man from the lower 
animals only by degree, not by any difference in kind.* 


The motivation of all our actions and thought lies in our desire to improv 
and master our environment. Improvement of the environment may be accom- 
plished only through a process of trial-and-error, through progressively learning 
through direct experience. Life is best described as an experimental process 
utilizing as its method the empirical. It is the sin of all non-empirical philosophies 
“... that in casting aspersions upon the events and objects of experience, they 
deny the power of common life to develop its adequate goals, ideals, and criteria.” 
Considering the subjective character of experience, particularly in terms of value- 
goals, Dewey’s philosophy may be thought of as being one of “‘immanence’”’ with 
respect to the individual. Ideals and societal principles are not transcendent, 
they are “methods” for bringing about social improvement, and “Growth itself 


is the ‘moral end’.’”® 


Dewey holds further that the transcendental and religious stamp on meta- 
physically-derived ideals which have come down to us has fostered countless 
prejudices and blocks in the path of progress by absolutizing the relative, creating 
taboos out of perfectly natural phenomena, and making ever-changing human 


’ and “eternal.” An attitude of experimentation throughout 


experiences “‘sacred’ 
“Experi- 


the entire realm of human experience must replace this older pattern. 
mental logic” is needed to implement this desired frame of mind; and from its 
thorough implementation much can evidently be expected in the way of social gain: 


The experimental logic when carried into morals makes every quality that is judged 
to be good according as it contributes to amelioration of existing ills. And in so doing, 
it enforces the moral meaning of natural science. When all is said and done in criticism 
of present social deficiencies, one may well wonder whether the root difficulty does 
not lie in the separation of natural and moral science. When physics, chemistry, 
biology, medicine contribute to the detection of concrete human woes and to the 
development of plans for remedying them and relieving the human estate, they become 
moral; they become part of the apparatus of moral inquiry of science. The latter then 
loses its peculiar flavor of the didactic and pedantic; its ultramoralistic and hortatory 
tone. It loses its thinness and shrillness as well as its vagueness. It gains agencies 
that are efficacious. But the gain is not defined to the side of moral science. Natural 
science loses its divorce from humanity; it becomes itself humanistic in quality. It is 
something to be pursued not in a technical and specialized way for what is called truth 
for its own sake, but with the sense of its social bearing, its intellectual indispensableness. 
It is technical only in the sense that it provides the technique of social and moral 


engineering.° 


Under the impact of this logic it is no longer tenable to think of philosophy as 


‘See Dewey’s The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and Other Es 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1910), Chapters V and VII. 

‘Dewey, Experience and Nature, op. cit., p. 38. 

5John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: 
Book Edition, p. 141. 

®Jbid., pp. 138-139. 


in Contemporary Thought 


Henry Holt and Co., 1920), Mentor 
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being the queen of the sciences, as leading the procession. Philosophy has 


“cc 


. NO pre-eminent status; it is a recipient, not a donor.’ As a discipline, its 
role is to criticize, not create. 


Dewey AFTER 1930 


Let us now turn to the post-1930 Dewey. Even before this date there are 
instances when it appears as if Dewey the moralist is looking with suspicion upon 
Dewey the instrumentalist-experimentalist. There are several such instances in 
Democracy and Education (1916). Again, Dewey showed a distinct sympathy for 
Greek teleological thought when he wrote, in 1925: 


The modern mind has formally abjured belief in natural teleology because it found 
Greek and medieval teleology juvenile and superstitious. Yet facts have a way of 
compelling recognition of themselves. There is little scientific writing which does not 
introduce at some point or other the idea of tendency.® 


Suggesting his debt to Athenian idealistic philosophy, Dewey declared, in 1929: 


[Our methodology in the school ought constantly to seek to] secure right habits of 
action and thought, with reference to the good, the true, and the beautiful”. . . . 


. . . The teacher always is the prophet of the true God and the usherer in of the 
true kingdom of God.'° 


But a persistent modification occurs about 1930. Dewey alters his stand regarding 
the strict exprimental quality of ends and ideals. Belief in values extends beyond 
their possibilities for service as ““methods.”” It may have occurred to Dewey that 
democracy, thought of only instrumentally, may be aimless, with much activity 
but no standards for determining direction, and with no rationale for awarding 
credence to such democratic concepts as “human dignity” and “the brotherhood 
of man.”” Dewey’s whole conception of values is seen to shift to another plane 
than that of experimentation: 


Whether one gives the name of ‘God’ to this union, operative in thought and action, 
is a matter for individual decision. But the function of such a working union of the 
ideal and actual seems to be identical with the force that has in fact been attached to 
the conception of God in all the religions that have a spiritual content; and a clear idea 
of that function seems to be urgently needed at the present time." 


The reality of ideal ends and values in their authority over us is an undoubted fact. 
The validity of justice, affection, and that intellectual correspondence of our ideas 
with realities that we call truth, is so assured in its hold upon humanity that it is 
unnecessary for the religious attitude to encumber itself with the apparatus of dogma 
and doctrine." 


With the acceptance of the above views, the merely instrumentalist conception of 


7*Dewey, Experience and Nature, op. cit., p. 410. 
8Tbid., p. 373. 
**My Pedagogic Creed,”’ Journal of the National Education Association, 18: 291-295, December 
1929, p. 294. 
\0Tbid., p. 295. 
"John Dewey, 4 Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 47. 
'"2Tbid., p. 42. 
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values is for all practical purposes apparently abandoned. Regarding his con- 
ception of the universe, Dewey adds: 


The community of causes and consequences in which we, together with those not 
born, are enmeshed is the widest and deepest symbol of the mysterious totality of 
being what the imagination calls the universe. It is the embodiment for sense and thought 
of that encompassing scope of existence the intellect cannot grasp. It is the matrix 
within which our ideal aspirations are born and bred. It is the source of the values 
that the moral imagination projects as directive criteria and as shaping purposes." 


Dewe by wa of elaboration, oints out his oO osition to “a ressive atheism,’ 
’ 7 gg 

° Mie 
and even to “agnosticism.” 


8]bid., p. 87. 
“]bid., p. 52. 
8 ]bid., p. 86 





THE ROOTS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


(Continued from page 22) 


Adam Smith exerted profound influence upon the educational and socio- 
psychological thought of his age. His writings laid the foundations for the 
theories of Comte, Tarde, Giddings, and other later sociologists. Influenced by 
Locke, Hume, Paley, and others, he developed a compromise of egotistic and 
universal hedonism, recognizing that “self interest” and “fellow feelings” are 
primary traits of men. Furthermore, he argued, “fellow feeling,” or “sympathy” 
and “imitation” have an important place in education inasmuch as these are the 
essential factors in individual and social well-being. Adam Ferguson added to 
this subjective interpretation of human nature the conception of the importance 
of the social environment in developing personality. From man’s relation to 
his environment “‘are derived, not only the force, but the very existence of his 
happiest emotions; not only the better part, but almost the whole of his rational 


character.’ 


All in all, there is a definite similarity between this socio-psychological school 
and the theories of the 19th century of Bagehot and Tarde. These concepts have 
been quite influential in the development of educational sociology, especially in 
America. It is true that the individualistic social philosophy of the various 
schools—philosophy of history, ethical-theological-social, social contract, socio- 
psychological—did not contribute definitely to the rise of an inductive methodology 
initiated by Vico, but it provided for a better understanding of human society for 
atime. But, by the close of the 18th century, social thinkers started to show their 
dissatisfaction with this metaphysical philosophy of history as the means for the 
interpretation of human events. This trend was probably due to the fact that the 
philosophy of history offered no analysis of contemporary human events which 
particularly interested social thinkers of that period. Furthermore, the fragmen- 
tary individualistic social thought of scholars in England, Germany, France, and 
Scotland in the 18th century was inadequate from an inductive approach for the 
development of systematic sociology. 





4 
« 


20Ferguson, quoted in Lehman, op. cif., p. 52. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ELEMENTS Common TO ALL EpucaTIONAL PHILOsopHIES: AN ANALYSIS OF 
MoperN PuILosopHies AND Epucation. Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 


Educational philosophy has long presented a picture of disunity, with con- 
flicting emphases. Yet it is clear that all schools of thought have something in 
common; for example, all agree that learning processes are important. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that a step toward unity in educational philosophy would 
be taken if we could define the features of education that are considered important 
by all educational philosophies. 


In the recent yearbook! on educational philosophy, expressing nine different 
schools of thought, all the writers were presented with a common set of problems 
in educational philosophy. It was generally agreed that here was a statement of 
questions that are important to every one of the educational philosophies. These 
problems or important values in education are: the orientation in general phi- 
losophy; the aims of education; the educative process; society; the individual 
and religious education.2 This common set of topics evidently implies a set of 
values common to all educational philosophies. 


However, this set of six values is rather complex if it is to constitute a com- 
mon philosophical fragment representing the unifying area of agreement among 
philosophies of education. The six values have unity in that they are all concerned 
with education. But perhaps something can be done to reduce the six to a smaller 
number of values or groups of values. The following suggestions are offered. 
Two of these six items are society and the individual, considered only relative to 
education. Suppose we take those two as main values common to all educational 
views, since the individual and society both have some importance in all educational 
philosophies. These two values are often used as organizing centers in educa- 
tional writings. 


The other four items remain to be considered. As to one’s orientation in 
general philosophy, it would seem that this is part of the entire problem of edu- 
cational philosophy; indeed, educational philosophy is a subordinate value under 
general philosophy. 


So we have removed one of the four items. The aims of education is next in 
the list; and this topic may find a place under both the individual and society. 
One function of the individual person is the intellectual one of getting an educa- 
tion, and the aims of that function fall under the general heading of the individual. 
One of the major institutions of society is that of education, and its aims fall under 
the heading of society. 


The same is true of the next item, the educative process; it too falls under 
both the individual and society. Likewise religious education logically falls under 
both headings. 


‘National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part 1, Modern Philosophies 
and Education, 1955. 
2Tbid., p. 2. 
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Thus it is suggested that the common scheme of values that are’ important in 
all educational philosophies is subsumed under two headings, the individual and 
society—two values finding unity in the concept of mankind. According to this 
view, educational philosophies find unity in their emphasis upon the importance 
of mankind, viewed as the individual and as society. 


To investigate this thought, some of the philosophies in the Yearbook will be 
examined briefly, one by one, to see whether we have here a synthesis of values 
common to all educational philosophies. First, the two values, the individual 
and society, will be analyzed into their component values according to a func- 
tional point of view, as follows: 


A. The Individual* B. Society 
1. Health 1. Government 
2. Interpersonal relations 2. Business 
3. Vocation 3. Religion 
4. Citizenship 4. Education 
5. Recreation 5. Research 
6. Domestic life 
7. Intellectual life 
8. The ethical function 
9. Esthetic life 


10. Philosophic and spiritual life 


To save space, topics in this tentative outline will be referred to by letter and 


number. The exact wording and order of listing are not supposed to be important 
in the list presented above. 


The first chapter in the Yearbook, not espousing any one philosophy, is by 
Brubacher. This chapter requires comment here, as it calls attention to problems 
or values of importance to all educational philosophies: the protest by progressive 
education against tradition (B4); the aimless drifting of education, with vague 
aims (B4); the need to reinforce democratic values (B4); the need for discipline 
(A8); and the neglect of religious education (A10, B3). 


In Chapter II, Wild, with Broudy, offers a realistic educational philosophy. 
On pages 28-31, four civilizing functions of the school are suggested (B4). On 
pages 31-36 it is suggested that vocational education is not very important (B4, 
Bl, A3). Pages 36-47: it is important for the individual to understand society 
as an external (B). Pages 47-53: the individual should become self-directing 
(A8, AlO). Page 56: education should provide a bridge between formal and 
informal education (B4). Page 55: we should teach about religion as seen from 


outside (B3). 


In Chapter III, Maritain, with Cunningham, suggests on page 62 that the 
aim of education is to form a man (B4). Page 74: we should teach democratic 
values (B4). Page 77: the school should provide democratic experiences (B4). 
Page 87: all sects should be taught by their exponents (B4). 


In Chapter IV, Greene, with Butler, presents the point of view of Christian 
idealism. Page 109: keep the philosophical door open (A7, A10). Page 111: 


Compare “The Ten Basic Functions of Man,” by Frank C. Wegener, Educational Theory, April, 
1955, pp. 110-17. 
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emphasize Western liberalism (B). Page 131: give both vocational guidance 
and liberal instruction (B4, A3, A7). Page 132: teach democratic values for 
the community (B). Pages 134-36: have the open door in teaching about 
religion (B3). 


In Chapter V, Geiger, with Thomas, offers the experimentalist approach. 
Page 144: the aim of education is to change the individual through his experience 
(B4). Pages 154-62: the educational process consists of reflective thinking and 
problem solving (B4). Page 163: the individual and society are basic, but form 
a unity (point of view taken in this paper). Page 164: potentiality and respon- 
sibility are important for the individual (A); and for society, important values are 
growth and universal education (B). Pages 166-70: controversial subjects 
should not be omitted (B4). Pages 173-74: a naturalistic and philosophical 
study of religions is suggested (B3). 


In Chapter VI, Robert S. Cohen, with John Lewis, offers the Marxist approach. 
Page 193: education should preserve the cultural heritage and teach the masses 
(B4). Page 197: the pupil should view capitalism unfavorably (Bl). Pages 
198 and 201: the importance of labor should be emphasized in education (B1, 
B4). Page 202: the goals of education should include general education, and 
technical, vocational, and esthetic education (B4, A7, A3, A9). Industry is 
important (B2). 


In the same way Chapters VII, VIII, IX, and X can be analyzed in terms 
of the functions of the individual and the functions of society. These two values 
evidently can be used as a common denominator among all educational philosophies. 
All educational philosophies are concerned with the activities or functions of the 
individual and society. Here may be a simple device with no strange jargon that 
may be helpful as a basis for unity of action in the applying of varied and con- 
flicting educational philosophies. 


The terms of this common philosophical fragment might at first appear to 
be naturalistic, or to suggest a narrow functional curriculum; but these terms 
need not be limited to such interpretation. Through a new way of thinking, a partial 
philosophy of mankind may be developed in a spirit of openmindedness, presenting 
a philosophy of the individual and a social philosophy, stated in such tolerant terms 
as to be open to interpretation freely by advocates of any school of thought. 
Such an open-minded scheme of values is not a complete school of thought, but 
would be a part of every philosophy, or a common partial philosophy providing a 
working basis for cooperation. 


“The individual”’ does not mean the same to the experimentalist as it does to 
the Thomist; nevertheless, both hold that the individual is important, and here 
we have a starting point for cooperation, so long as we do not insist on defining 
the individual in more than terms that are acceptable to all philosophies. We 
can all agree that the esthetic function of the individual is an important value in 
all philosophies of education, even though we do not agree upon all the details 
as to what is meant by “‘esthetic.”’ 


As Stuart Chase says in his Roads to Agreement, we need a common language 
as a basis for action, especially in democracy’s present emergency. And the 
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mutual respect implied in the tolerant approach here called for would be a step 
toward that mature attitude that is necessary for unity. 


An application of this common partial philosophy may serve to indicate its 
possible usefulness: if every chapter in the Yearbook had considered all the 
functions listed herein instead of leaving out most of them, a more complete set 
of educational values relative to the needs of our time might have been offered. 
There is always the danger that educational philosophy, dealing as it does in 
generalities, may forget important needs of man, the creature for whom philosophy 
exists. A common partial philosophy may be useful as a check-list to insure 
against this oversight. 


Direct systematic instruction in the traditional subjects might be strongly 
emphasized by some philosophies for the performance of functions A7 and B4 in 
the outline above, whereas other schools of thought would call for a life-problems 
treatment in performing these functions. However, the common scheme of values 


would be applicable to both views. 
Howarp PutNnAM 


Love, Power anp Justice. By Paul Tillich. Oxford University Press, New 
York and London, 1954. 

Paul Tillich again displays his intellectual ingenuity and verbal agility in 
writing to a thesis. He begins and ends his Love, Power and Justice with the 
assumptions that root meanings are to be found via ontological analysis, and that 
“Man cannot solve his great problems if he does not see them in the light of his 
own being and being itself.” If these assumptions are accurate, then Tillich’s 
leaps of logic are probably instances of transcendence, and ontological inquiry 
continues unabashed. But there are those who question the accuracy of these 
assumptions. John Dewey, for example, suggests that problems of ontology be 
taken within the context of inquiry. If Dewey is accurate, then Being itself 
becomes questionable and transcendence becomes a dubious technique for making 
our ideas clear. 


How we Be, Being as such and Being itself would make no difference in decid- 
ing whom we should love, for what end we should exercize power and how to 
recognize a just act when we saw one. If Tillich was both judge and jury and we 
were to refer this decision-making to his authority, we would still be forced to 
assess Tillich’s judgments in relation to their consequences for human conduct. 
We would not need to refer to his concept of Being. Thus, we have all the 
advantages of Tillich’s reference to something-other-than-persons upon which to 
ground our judgment without taking over the disadvantages of Tillich’s position; 
namely, the inability of human beings to verify his concept of Being. 


To focus upon the consequences of human judgments enables justice to have 
a democratic base that is demonstrably warrantable and publicly verifiable. We 
need not refer to an intellectual elite who are the authoritative practitioners of 
ontological analysis and the custodians of Being. 


Orro KRASH 
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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY ntinued from page 7) 


(3) Since there are no values, or truths about values, imposed upon man by 
either Nature or God, the truth of any normative principle is constituted by 
consensus. 


(4) The only limitation of man’s freedom are past events and present circum- 
stances, including the interests of other people. The only authority that man 
ought to recognize is that which he himself has created in the process of co-operative 
discussion leading to consensus. 


(5) Human wants and interests should be satisfied, and all conflicts resolved, 
by inclusive policies formed through persuasion by the method of consensus, which 
is identical with democracy and morality. This method uses descriptive generaliza- 
tions, which are “scientific,” and normative generalizations, which constitute an 
“ideology.” All theory is an expression of social purposes. 
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